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FOREWORD 


To  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  Honorable  Judges  of  the  Superior  and 
Juvenile  Courts,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  of  the 
Probation  Committee  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 


He  submit  herewith  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  San  Francisco  County,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Probation 
Committee. 

The  gathering  of  data  and  the  writing  of  the  report  covered  a 
period  of  six  months  ending  August  20,  1S41,  during  which  our  field  direc- 
tor, Francis  H.  Hiller,  gave  full  time  to  the  task.   The  Board  of  Super- 
visors appropriated  ftlOOO  toward  the  cost  of  the  survey,  and  the  balance 
of  the  expense  has  been  borne  by  the  National  Probation  Association. 

Numerous  hearings  before  the  judge  and  referee  were  attended. 
Case  recoi-ds  were  read  and  statistical  reports  were  studied.  All  of  the 
probation  officers  were  interviewed  individually,  some  of  them  repeatedly. 
Interviews  were  also  had  with  the  judges,  the  members  of  the  probation 
committee,  representatives  of  the  numerous  public  departments  and  private 
agencies  whose  work  is  related  to  that  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  with 
numerous  other  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  court.  The  detention 
home  and  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch  for  boys  were  inspected.  An  earnest  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  get  all  the  facts  as  to  the  operation  of  the  court  and 
also  to  obtain  and  consider  the  points  of  view  of  all  these  persons  con- 
cerning the  functioning  of  the  oourt,  its  place  in  the  welfare  work  of  the 
community,  and  the  needs  for  its  improvement  and  development.  For  the 
recommendations  offered  in  this  report,  however,  the  National  Probation 
Association  is  solely  responsible. 

Full  cooperation  was  given  our  field  director  throughout  the 
survey  by  all  those  concerned.  Many  of  them  gave  much  time  to  the  gathering 
of  data  and  discussing  the  numerous  and  complicated  problems  involved.  So 
many  persons  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  thought  that  we  can 
here  acknowledge  only  generally  our  indebtedness  to  them  all. 


San  Francisco  is  justly  proud  of  the  history  and  development  of 
its  child  welfare  program.  The  fact  that  the  courts,  the  grand  jury,  the 
mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  other  bodies  joined  in  recommending 
that  this  survey  he  made  is  pro6f  that  San  Francisco  intends  to  go  on 
developing  and  improving  its  child  welfare  services.  Juvenile  courts 
almost  everywhere  are  in  need  of  improvement.  With  developments  in  public 
and  child  welfare  work  during  the  past  ten  years  new  questions  have  arisen 
regarding  the  proper  scope  of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  part  it  should 
play  in  the  welfare  machinery  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  these 
problems  which  face  juvenile  courts  everywhere,  there  have  been  in  San 
Francisco  special  problems  involving  the  functions  and  the  personnel  of 
the  court  which  have  made  the  survey  an  especially  complicated  task, 

While  vie   have  concluded  that  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  San 
Francisco  court  were  based  upon  misconceptions  and  incomplete  information, 
we  do  find  that  the  court  is  in  need  of  substantial  improvement  and  re- 
organization. During  the  suivey  preliminary  recommendations  were  submitted 
regarding  the  erection  of  a  court  annex  to  the  detention  home,  alterations 
in  the  main  building,  emergency  clerical  services  hearings  of  boys*  cases, 
civil  service  examinations  for  positions  at  the  ranch,  and  the  record  and 
index  system.  We  submit  this  report  and  recommendations  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the  many  officials  and 
citizens  who  are  so  zealously  concerned  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
children. 

Charles  L.  Chute 

Executive  Director 

National  Probation  Association 


SmmjiY   OF  PRINCIPAL  RECO^pii'IDATIONS 

1.  The  judge  should  give  active  leadership  to  the  court.  He  should 
participate  v/ith  the  probation  committee  and  probation  department  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  and  general  direction  of  the  work  of  the 
probation  department  and  the  detention  home.  He  should  maintain  office 
hours  daily  at  the  juvenile  court  building. 

2.  The  judge  should  give  all  necessary  time  to  the  study  and  hearing  of 
all  cases  except  those  of  delinquent  girls.  Upon  request  of  any  party 
he  should  conduct  a  complete  rehearing  of  any  girl's  case  heard  by  the 
referee, 

3.  All  unnecessary  persons  should  be  excluded  from  the  hearings,  children 
and  their  parents  should  be  interviewed  fully,  and  the  parties  should 
be  seated  instead  of  kept  standing.  The  policy  should  be  continued  of 
protecting  court  children  from  publicity. 

4.  Cases  of  girls  should  be  heard  by  the  woman  referee  as  heretofore,  but 
cases  of  neglected  and  dependent  children  would  preferably  be  heard  by 
the  judge  instead  of  the  referee. 

5»  The  probation  committee  should  assist  more  actively  in  providing  strong 
united  leadership  for  the  court  and  probation  department  in  cooperation 
with  the  judge  and  the  chief  probation  officer.  The  committee  should 
meet  regularly  instead  of  only  on  call  of  the  chief  probation  officer, 
and  preferably  at  the  juvenile  court.  The  committee  should  require 
reports  from  the  chief  probation  officer  of  all  important  developments 
and  should  take  more  active  responsibility  in  its  duty  of  confirming 
all  appointments  made  by  the  chief  probation  officer. 

6.  The  chief  probation  officer  should  continue  to  give  his  time  princi- 
pally to  the  boys1  work  and  to  public  relations.   To  develop  more 
efficient  organization  of  the  probation  department  there  should  be  an 
executive  assistant  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  administrator 
of  probation  or  other  social  service  work. 

7.  All  cases  of  mothers1  aid  should  be  transferred  to  the  public  welfare 
department  as  soon  as  assurance  can  be  had  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  administration  by  the  welfare  department  without  substantial 
reduction  of  standards  of  child  care. 

8.  The  present  program  of  state  and  county  aid  through  the  court  and 
children* s  agencies  for  the  care  of  children  in  foster  homes  should 
be  continued,  and  should,  be  extended  to  include  the  delinquent  chil- 
dren now  placed  directly  by  the  probation  officers.   If  the  program 
cannot  be  so  extended,  foster  home  units  should  be  created  in  the  boys1 
and  girls1  division  of  the  probation  department. 


' 


9,  Cases  of  '  adults  charged  with  offenses  against  children  or  with  failure 
to  provide  Tor  them,  now  heard  in  the  municipal  and  superior  courts, 
should  be  heard  in  the  juvenile  court  or  by  the  superior  court  judge 
assigned  to  the  juvenile  court. 

10.  Juveniles  charred  with  traffic  violations  should  be  brought  before  the 
juvenile  court. 

11.  To  the  superior  court  judge  presiding  in  ju\enile  court  should  also  be 
assigned  cases  of  adoption,  guardianship  of  the  person  and  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  minors. 

12.  Better  court  care  of  minors  between  18  and  21  years  of  age  should  be 
px-ovided  by  transferring  them  to  the  juvenile  court  or  by  setting  up 
specail  procedures  for  them  in  the  criminal  courts.  The  juvenile  court 
should  not  relinquish  jurisdiction  over  minors  only  because  they  have 
become  18  years  of  age. 

13.  There  should  be  more  systematic  cooperation  between  the  assistant 
district  attox-ixey  in  charge  of  contributing  cases  and  the  probation 
department  of  the  juvenile  court, 

14.  A  central  intake  department  should  bo  established  with  a  full  time 
worker  and  secretarial  assistance. 

15.  A  system  of  in-service  training  fox  the  probation  and  detention  home 
staff  should  be  inaugurated  and  if  such  a  system  is  developed  for  all 
of  the  Bay  area,  then  the  San  Francisco  court  should  participate. 

16.  Impxovements  are  needed  in  the  recording  of  case  histories  and  in  the 
indexing  and  filing  of  records.  Better  reports  should  be  prepared 
with  statistical  and  other  infoimation.  A  central  clerical  unit  should 

be  established. 

17.  Responsibility  for  continued  court  cases  of  neglected  children  should 
be  transferred  from  the  dependency  to  the  neglect  division  of  the 
probation  departmexit. 

18.  Juveniles  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  should  be  taken  dix-ectly 
to  the  detention  home. 

19.  The  policy  of  avoiding  unnecessary  detention  and  keeping  detention 
periods  to  a  minimum  should  be  continued.   The  cooperation  of  the 
children's  agencies  should  be  sought  in  providing  boarding  home  care 
for  some  of  those  now  held  for  longer  periods.  A  person,  preferably 
from  the  education  department,  should  be  assigned  to  aid  children  in 
keeping  up  with  their  school  work  while  they  are  in  detention,  A 
night  janitor  is  needed.  The  staff  should  record  their  observations 
of  children. 


' 


-   ' 


20.  As  soon  as  the  new  court  building  recently  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  ready  for  use,  alterations  in  the  detention  home  should 
be  made  to  provide  necessary  office  accommodations, 

21.  More  time  of  the  consulting  psychiatrist  should  be  made  available  to 
the  court,  and  the  court  should  employ  an  additional  psychologist. 
Additional  probation  officers  and  clerical  assistants  are  needed 
(see  folio-wing  list). 

22.  In  the  selection  of  staff  separate  examinations  should  be  held  for 
the  juvenile  and  adult  probation  departments.  In  the  examinations 
for  juvenile  court  probation  officers,  (a)  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  knowledge  of  child  welfare  and  juvenile  delinquency;  (b) 
more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  ratings  on  training,  experience 
and  personal  qualifications;  (c)  in  conducting  the  oral  part  of  the 
examination  the  aid  should  be  enlisted  of  persons  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  probation  and  social  case  work; 

(d)  graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  and  further 
special  training  or  experience  should  be  required  of  all  applicants; 

(e)  the  requirement  that  applicants  shall  have  recided  in  San  Francisco 
for  a  year  or  longer  prior  to  the  date  of  application  should  be 
abolished;  (f)  in  promotional  examinations  less  weight  should  be  given 
to  seniority;  and  (g)  the  six  months  probationary  period  should  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  merit  examination  process,  and  no  provisional 
appointee  should  be  retained  if  there  are  others  on  the  list  who  are 
better  qualified. 


•  '•' .  ■ 


ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  RECOMiENDED8 


Position  lhira.be  r 

Professional   Other 


Executive  assistant  1 

Secretary  to  ohief  probation  officer  and 

executive  assistant  1 

Probe,  t  ion  officers,  Boy  Division"  4 

Probation  officers,  Girl  Division"  1 

Probation  officers,  Dependency  Division"  1 

Psychologist  1 

Intake  officer  1 

Stenographer-typist  or  clerks  c  5 

Night  janitor,  Detention  Home  1 


If  the  cases  of  nonsupport  now  heard  in  the  municipal  court  are 
transferred  to  the  juvenile  court,  as  recommended  in  this  report,  further 
additions  will  be  required  in  the  probation  and  collection  divisions. 

If  all  the  mothers1  aid  cases  are  transferred  to  the  department  of 
public  welfare,  4  probation  officers  (3  women,  1  man)  and  1  or  2 
stenographer- typists  no:/  giving  all  their  time  to  mothers1  aid  oases 
can  be  assigned  to  work  for  delinquent  and  neglected  children. 

The  number  of  additional  stenographer- typists  needed  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  additional  probation  officers  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  be  practicable  to  make  increased  use  of  dictating  machines. 


• 
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THE  HEED  OF  LEADERSHIP 

The  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  needs  additional  personnel  and 
better  organization,  but  the  outstanding  need  through  which  these  others 
can  more  readily  be  secured,  is  strong,  active,  united  leadership.  Juvenile 
court  leadership  in  San  Francisco  has  been  divided  among  the  judge,  the 
chief  probation  officer,  the  referee,  and  the  probation  committee,  and  no 
one  of  these  has  exerted  leadership  strong  enough  to  deal  with  disorganiz- 
ing forces  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  persons  of  ability  and 
integrity  and  that  they  have  been  earnestly  concerned  for  the  effectiveness 
of  the  court. 
The  Judge 

The  best  juvenile  courts  are  those  in  which  a  well  qualified 
jxidge  gives  much  time,  makes  the  problems  of  the  court  his  principal 
interest,  studies  the  probation  department's  records  in  advance  of  the 
hearings  in  all  cases  and  conducts  the  hearings  carefully  and  deliberately, 
giving  full  opportunity  to  children  and  parents  not  only  to  testify  as  to 
the  facts  but  also  to  express  their  opinions  and  feelings.  If  he  comes !to 
the  court  v/ith  only  legal  training  and  experience,  he  may  qualify  himself 
by  study,  by  observing  the  work  of  children's  institutions  and  agencies,  by 
conferring  with  experienced  workers  in  the  field,  by  attendance  at  con- 
ferences and  in  other  ways. 


Among  the  juvenile  courts  v/hich  might  to  advantage  be  visited  are  those 
in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland.  Minneapolis,  Pitts- 
burgh, Portland,  Ore.,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Toledo  and  Westchester  County, 
II.  Y.  Each  has  its  particular  features  of  value. 


Hi  -.-ill  identify  himself  with  the  social  work  -trees  of  the  community,  and 
above  all  he  will  rive  the  court  the  strong  and  unified  leadership  without 
•which  it  must  remain  more  or  less  disorganised  and  comparatively  inefficient. 

In  the  Juvenile  Court  Standards  adopted  in  1923  "by  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  Probation  Association  it  is  stated  that 
"the  judge  should  be  chosen  because  of  his  special  qualification  for  juvenile 
court  work*  He  should  have  legal  training,  acquaintance  with  social  problems 
and  understanding  of  ohild  psychology."  Suck  judges  are  not  easily  found. 
It  is  an  anomaly  that  while  for  other  welfare  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  we  comb  the  community  and  sometimes  the  whole  country  to  find  the 
most  competent  leaders  with  relevant  education,  training  and  experience; 
for  the  juvenile  court,  important  child  welfare  agency  though  it  is,  we 
usually  name  as  head  a  judge  whose  education  and  training  have  been  only  or 
chiefly  in  the  law. 

Under  the  California  law  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts  are 
appointed  or  elected  as  judges  of  the  superior  courts.  I  ::ter 

upon  their  duties  in  the  superior  courts  with  any  special  desire  or  in- 
tention to  serve  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  few  of  them  have  had  any  special 
training  or  experience  in  problems  of  child  welfare  and  juvenile  delinque: 
'•"hen  from  time  to  time  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  superior  court  judges 
to  designate  one  of  their  number  to  preside  in  the  juvenile  court,  they  must 
consider  not  only  the  adaptability  of  its  members  to  juvenile  court  work  but 
also  the  superior  court's  obligations  to  the  public  involved  in  all  of  its 
many  t\rpes  of  cases.   The  choice  of  a  juvenile  court  judge  must  therefore 
often  be  a  compromise  or  balancing  of  various  considerations. 


■ 


' 


; 


Some  of  the  judges  thus  designated  for  juvenile  court  work  in 
California  have  been  men  vhose  interest,  ability  and  personality  enabled 
them  to  give  outstanding  service  in  this  capacity;  but  others  have  not  been 
so  qualified  and  have  given  only  indifferent  service.  Much  thought  has 
been  given  to  this  problem  by  the  framers  of  the  California  juvenile  court 
law,  but  further  study  should  be  made  by  the  judges  themselves  and  by  other 
persons  and  organizations  concerned  with  social  welfare  and  the  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

During  this  survey  the  judges  have  been  at  the  Juvenile  Court 
only  for  hearings,  occupying  parts  of  three  half-days  a  week.   They  have 
had  only  occasional  brief  conferences  with  the  chief  or  assistant  probation 
officers.  The  Superior  Court  has  now  announced  the  designation  of  a  full 
time  judge  for  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  provision  should  result 
in  minimizing  the  divisive  forces  which  have  produced  disorganization  in  the 
court  and  probation  department  and  in  securing  more  effective  organization 
and  progressive  development.  The  judge  should  conduct  the  hearings  of  all 
cases  except  those  of  girls,  should  maintain  office  hours  daily  at  the  court 
and  participate  actively  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  child  welfare  policy 
and  administration  which  confront  the  probation  committee  and  the  probation 
department,  in  cooperation  with  the  committee  and  the  department. 


1 
See  Appendix  A,  Selection  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 
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The  Referee 

The  use  of  referees  in  juvenile  courts  has  received  general 
approval.   The  Juvenile  Court  Standards  state:  "It  is  desirable  that  girls1 
cases  should  be  heard  by  a  properly  qualified  woman  referee.  Where  the  area 
of  jurisdiction  is  so  large  that  the  judge  cannot  attend  promptly  to  cases 
in  all  sections,  the  court  should  utilize  properly  qualified  referees.  In 
all  cases  heard  by  referees  the  jud^e  should  pass  on  findings  and  recom- 
mendations and  review  all  dispositions." 

In  San  Francisco  the  woman  referee  has  heard  not  '  only  cases  of 
girls  but  also  all  cases  of  neglected  children  and  dependent  children.  The 
first  hearings  and  subsequent  continuances  of  these  cases  have  occupied  a 
major  part  of  her  time. 

The  referee's  hearings  are  well  conducted.   The  general  public  is 
excluded  and  the  number  of  visitors  is  kept  at  a  minimum*  The  referee 
studies  the  records,  especially  in  cases  of  girls,  and  confers  with  the 
probation  officers  in  advance  of  the  hearings.  All  concerned  sit  at  a  long 
table  in  a  pleasant,  well  lighted  room.  The  children  and  parents  are  inter- 
viewed in  a  thorough  but  kindly  way,  separately  when  that  seems  best,  and 
the  proceedings  are  kept  informal.   The  probation  officer  in  the  case  is 
always  present,  and  in  cases  coming  up  on  continuance  there  is  also  a 
representative  of  the  children's  agency  concerned.   In  neglect  cases  an 
attorney  for  the  Children's  Protective  Society  appears  in  addition  to  visitors 
from  that  agency,  but  the  proceedings  are  not  technical.  Although  an 
official  court  reporter  is  not  present  at  referee's  hearings,  a  secretary 
takes  notes  in  all  cases  and  records  the  proceedings  in  full  in  cases  of 
neglect. 


■ 

.... 
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There  seems  to  be  little  question  as  to  the  competence,  interest 
and  industry  of  the  referee.  The  controvei-sies  arising  out  of  her  work 
have  rather  been  occasioned  by  the  extent  of  her  concern  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  probation  department,  and  by  antagonisms  which  have  de- 
veloped between  the  referee  and  some  of  the  probation  officers. 

Assignment  to  a  woman  referee  of  cases  of  girls  is  justified  on 
principle,  but  in  San  Francisco  the  reference  of  other  cases  to  the  referee 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  heretofore  the  judge  has  not  had  time 
to  hear  them.  Now  that  the  Superior  Court  has  designated  a  judge  to  serve 
full  time  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  all  hearings, 
except  in  cases  of  girls,  should  not  be  conducted  by  him.  A  further  reason 
why  the  hearings  of  neglect  cases  should  be  conducted  by  the  judge  instead 
of  by  the  referee  lies  in  the  nature  of  these  cases.  Although  the  petition 
brings  only  the  child  to  the  official  attention  of  the  court,  it  is  really 
the  parents  or  other  custodians  who  are  on  trial  for  neglectful  conduct  or 
improper  guardianship.   In  these  cases  the  question  always  arises  whether 
the  children  would  best  be  left  with  their  parents  or  placed  elsewhere. 
Depriving  a  parent  of  the  custody  of  his  child  is  the  most  serious  inter- 
ference with  family  life  which  can  be  ordered  by  any  court,  and  responsi- 
bility for  deciding  so  fundamental ly  important  an  issue  should  be  taken  by 
the  judge  himself.  It  is  moreover  in  this  type  of  case  that  differences 
of  opinion  with  the  judge  or  referee  are  certain  to  develop  from  time  to 
time  on  the  part  of  the  probation  officers  or  visitors  from  other  social 
agencies.   It  is  always  a  question  of  judgment  whether  neglectful  conditions 
have  been  sufficiently  proved,  how  serious  these  conditions  are,  and  what 
action  will  best  protect  the  welfare  of  the  children.   It  is  not  to  be 
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expected  that  all  those  concerned  will  always  agree,  however  conscientious 
and  competent  they  are.   It  is  believed  that  the  general  public  as  well  as 
the  agencies  concerned  will  be  better  satisfied  if  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  these  controversial  questions  is  assumed  directly  by  the  judge. 

If  the  i-e  commendations  offered  in  this  report  are  adopted  for 
the  hearing  by  the  judge  instead  of  the  referee  of  neglect  cases  and  also 
oases  of  aid  to  dependent  children  pending  the  transfer  of  such  cas:s  from 
the  court  to  the  public  welfare  department,  the  referee  will  be  needed  only 
for  cases  of  girls.  The  transfer  of  neglect  and  dependency  hearings  from 
the  referee  to  the  jud;;e  should  result  in  a  discontinuance  of  the  disagree- 
ments which  have  existed  between  the  referee  and.  certain  of  the  probation 
officers. 

Although  it  is  possible  for  girls1  cases  to  be  presented  to  the 
judge  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  need  to  require  detailed  statements  of 
sex  offenses,  it  is  better  for  these  cases  to  be  heard  by  a  woman  referee. 
Relations  between  the  referee  and  the  probation  officers  who  deal  with  girls* 
cases  have  been  cordial  and  her  work  has  been  effective.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  the  present  referee  be  retained  for  these  cases.  But  it 
is  also  important  that  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
probation  department  should  not  be  divided  between  the  chief  probation 
officer  and  the  referee,  and  therefore  this  recommendation  for  the  retention 
of  the  referee  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  improved  situation  in  this 
respect  will  continue  and  permarent  adjustments  made  centering  the  responsi- 
bility in  the  chief  probation  officer. 
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The  Chief  Probation  Offi oer 

Secondary  only  to  the  judge  in  importance  is  the  position  of 
chief  probation  officer.  He  must  be  a  person  of  conspicuous  executive  and 
organizing  ability  in  order  that  the  complicated  ma chine ly  of  the  probation 
department  with  its  numerous  employees  may  work  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  probation  and  social 
case  work  in  order  that  he  may  insist  upon  effective  methods  of  work  with 
children  by  all  divisions  of  the  court.  He  must  be  an  excellent  judge  of 
people,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  appoint  all  other  members  of  the  proba- 
tion department  staff.  He  must  be  able  to  establish  and  maintain  satis- 
factory relations  with  the  public  departments  and  private  agencies  with 
which  the  probation  department  must  continually  deal  in  adjusting  children's 
problems.  He  must  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  social  problems  in  order  that 
he  may  participate  wisely  with  the  judge  and  the  probation  committee  in  the 
development  of  policies  affecting  the  jurisdiction  and  relationships  of  the 
court.  He  must  be  energetic, resourceful,  fair  and  firm* 

The  position  of  chief  probation  officer  in  San  Francisco  is  not 
under  civil  service,  but  choice  of  the  incumbent  for  merit  is  provided  for 
in  the  juvenile  court  law  by  participation  of  both  the  judge  and  the  pro- 
bation committee  in  the  choice.   The  candidate  is  nominated  by  the  committee 
and  appointed  by  the  judge.  There  is  no  prescribed,  term  of  office.   This 
is  a  sound  method  of  selection.  The  probation  committee  of  seven  public 
spirited  citizens  serving  without  pay,  is  thus  made  primarily  responsible 
for  finding  the  best  available  person,  and  also  for  keeping  thoroughly 
informed  of  his  work  in  order  that  a  change  in  the  position  may  be  made 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest  but  only  then.  The  judge  is  responsible 
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for  making  thorourh  inquiry  as  to  the  qualifications   of  the  candidate 
nominated  by  the  probation  committee  and  satisfying  himself  that  the 
committee  fs   choice   has  been  a  wise   one. 

A  progressive   step  was  taken  in  San  Francisco  ten  years  ago  in 
selecting  a  person  for  chief  probation  officer  v/ho  tos  not   at  that  time  a 
resident   of  the  county.     County  residence  should  have  little  vreight   in  the 
selection  of  a   person  for  this    important  post;   the  best   available   person 
should  be   secured  regardless    of   residence   even  in  the    state.      The  present 
chief  had  experience  as  heac1    of  a  large   county   relief  department   and  as 
chief  probation  officer  of  a  smaller  juvenile   court.     He  has  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  unqviestioned  honesty  and  personal   integrity.     His  pleasant  person- 
ality has   secured  for  him  the  kindly  regard  of  his   staff  and  of  the  many 
departments  and  agencies  with  which  he   deals.     He   has  been  especially 
interested   in  work  for  boys  and  has   fivenmost   of  his   time   and  thought  to 
the  boy  division  of  the  probation  department  and  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch  for 
boys.      It  has  indeed  been  necessary  for  him  to  given  especial   attention  to 
the  boys*  work  because  that  division  has  been  understaffed  and  has  needed 
his  leadership.     Furthermore,  by  reason   of  the   comparatively  small  amotmt 
of  time  which  could  be   given  to  the  court  by  the  late   Judge  Dunne   it  was 
necessary  for  the  chief  to  act  as  unofficial  referee,   by  developing  a 
system  of  so-called  "reviews"    of  boys'   cases  before  they  came  before  the 
judge.      These   reviews  were   in  actual     practice  the  hearings   of  these   oases, 
the   later  official  hearings  by  the   judge  having  been  comparatively  brief. 

But  although  the   chief  probation  officer  has  been  an  effective 
and  devoted  leader   of  boys*  work  and  has  been  successful   in  maintaining 
excellent  public   relations,    the   administrative   control   of  the  probation 
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department  and  its  personnel  problems  has  been  comparatively  ineffective. 
This  is  a  serious  situation  and  one  -which  demands  correction.  Many  problems 
are  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  probation  department  with  its  divisions 
for  boys,  girls,  neglected  children,  dependent  children,  collections, 
bookkeeping  and  accounts,  employing  40  persons;  the  detention  home  with 
its  17  employees  and  25  or  more  children  and  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch  with  its 
6  employees  and  30  boys.  Especially  in  need  of  improvement  or  initiation 
are:  (1)  systematic  in-service  training  for  the  professional  staff  of  the 
probation  department,  detention  home  and  ranch;  (2)  a  system  of  personnel 
ratings;  (3)  an  intake  division  for  the  court  and  probation  department:  (4) 
better  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  probation 
department,  the  detention  home  and  the  ranch;  (5)  a  system  of  recording 
observations  of  children  in  detention;  (6)  better  methods  of  recording  the 
facts  observed  and  work  done  by  the  probation  officers;  (7)  a  better  system 
of  filing  and  indexing  case  records  so  that  they  may  be  found  quickly  and 
(3)  the  preparation  of  more  adequate  statistics  and  reports. 

No  organization  is  ever  perfect  and  no  individual  is  a  paragon 
of  all  the  virtues.   In  any  organization  efficiency  requires  that  the  place 
be  found  for  each  member  of  the  staff  in  which  the  maximum  use  will  be  made 
of  his  particular  abilities.  In  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  the  need 
of  better  administrative  direction  might  be  remedied  by  creating  the  office 
of  executive  assistant  to  the  cbief  probation  officer,  placing  this 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  department,  permitting 
the  chief  to  give  all  his  time  to  leadership  of  the  work  with  boys  in 
the  department  and  at  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch,  and  to  the  public  relations 
involved.   If  this  plan  is  adopted  some  possible  objections  to  it  must  be 
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met:  (l)  It  may  "be  difficult  to  secure  a  salary  adequate  for  an  executive 
assistant  of  sufficient  competence  and  experience.  From  the  foregoing 
partial  description  of  administrative  improvements  which  are  needed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  executive  assistant  should  be  skilled  in  administrative 
management,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  probation 
and  other  social  case  work  and  should  be  a  person  who  will  command  the 
cooperation  and  respect  of  the  staff.  He  should  have  had  successful 
experience  in  these  fields  and  also  in  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
other  persons  engaged  in  such  work.   (2)  Under  civil  service  rules  requiring 
county  residence  and  the  appointment  of  the  person  given  the  highest  mark 
by  the  staff  of  the  civil  service  commission  and  perhaps  also  requiring 
that  the  position  be  filled  by  a  promotional  examination,  there  would  be 
less  assurance  of  securing  an  executive  with  the  necessary  personal 
qualifications  than  under  the  procedure  for  selecting  a  chief  probation 
officer.   (3)  yjhile  the  assistant  would  be  expected  to  be  in  effect  the 
executive  officer  of  the  probation  department,  his  decisions  both  as  to 
administrative  details  and  as  to  the  selection  and  assignments  of  personnel 
would  be  subject  to  reversal  by  the  chief;  but  there  can  be  no  responsibility 
without  commensurate  authority.   If  the  appointment  of  an  executive  assis- 
tant is  to  result  in  substantial  improvement  these  objections  must  be 
overcome  by  joint  action  of  the  judge,  probation  committee,  civil  service 
commission  and  chief  probation  officer* 
The  Probation  Committee 

The  probation  committee  is  an  important  element  in  the  juvenile 
court  setup  in  California.  Under  provisions  of  the  state  lav/  and  the 
county  charter,  the  committee  in  San  Francisco  is  composed  of  seven  members 
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appointed  by  the  juvenile  court  judge  for  four  year  terms  and  serving 
without  pay.  Although  the  statute  requires  only  that  the  members  should 
be  "citizens  of  good  moral  character,"  the  committee  in  San  Francisco  has 
included  persons  who  are  outstanding  for  their  acquaintance  with  problems 
of  social  -welfare  and  for  their  high  prestige  in  the  community.  The 
committee  has  rendered  invaluable  service  by  participating  in  the  formulation 
of  general  policies  for  the  court,  detention  home  and  probation  department. 
It  has  helped  interpret  the  court  to  the  community  and  the  community  to  the 
court.  Among  the  more  important  specific  duties  of  the  committee  are  that 
it  nominates  the  chief  probation  officer  for  appointment  by  the  judge,  and 
that  lbs  confirmation  is  required  of  the  appointments  by  the  chief  probation 
officer  of  all  deputies,  assistants  and  other  employees  in  the  department, 
including  the  staff  of  the  detention  home  and  Log  Cabin  Ranch.  All  are  under 
civil  service  except  the  chief. 

The  committee  should  assume  more  responsibility  in  the  confirmation 
of  appointments.  It  should  require  that  the  chief  submit  such  appointments 
promptly,  together  with  all  of  his  information  about  the  candidate.  When- 
ever practicable,  and  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  positions, 
the  chief  probation  officer  should  discuss  proposed  appointments  with  the 
committee  before  the  positions  are  filled.  Whan  not  satisfied  that 
sufficient  information  has  been  obtained,  the  committee  should  itself  make 
further  inquiries,  or  ask  the  chief  to  do  so.   Sometimes  decisions  must 
be  made  which  are  disappointing  to  candidates  and  the  chief  probation 
officer  should  have  the  support  of  the  committee  in  making  such  decisions. 
A  situation  in  point  arises  when  the  first  candidate  on  the  eligible  list 
is  fairly  satisfactory  but  others  near  the  top  seem  likely  to  be  better 
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material. 

In  order  that  the  values  available  through  the  committee  may  be 
realized  to  the  maximum  extent  it  is  recommended:  (l)  that  the  committee 
meet  at  stated  times  instead  of  only  on  call  of  the  chief  probation  officer, 
and  preferably  at  the  court  building;  (?.)   that  the  chief  probation  officer 
give  the  committee  full  and  detailed  reports  of  all  important  developments 
in  the  probation  department  and  that  he  consult  the  committee  regarding  all 
important  projected  changes;  (3)  that  the  committee  and  the  jud^e  take  more 
active  responsibility  for  providing  the  court  and  probation  department  with 
the  united  leadership  -which  it  needs. 
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SELECTION  AiiD  TRAINIiTG  OF  TEE  PROBATION  .OFFICER 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  president  of  the  National  Probation 
Ascociation,  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  says:   "If  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,  administration  is  at 
least  three-fourths  of  lav/,  and  administration  is  about  all  there  is  to 
probation.   In  this  distinctive  field  the  necessity  for  a  well  devised 
routine  is  obvious,  but  the  success  of  that  procedure  rests  upon  the  special 
aptitude  of  the  probation  officer  •  .  •  good  intentions  and  humanitarian 
impulses  are  not  enough*  There  must  be  the  special  skill  which  comes  from 
training." 
Civil  Service  Examinations 

Facilities  for  the  training  of  probation  officers  and  other  social 

case  workers  have  multiplied  in  recent  years.  when  the  appointments  wore 

made  of  the  officers  who  have  been  longest  in  the  San  Francisco  department 

such  facilities  were  meager.  Y/hen  the  department  was  placed  under  civil 

service  in  1932  no  special  education,  training  or  experience  was  required 

for  entrance  to  the  examination.  In  the  next  examination  however  in  1938, 

applicants  were  required  to  be  graduates  from  a  school  of  social  work  or 

from  college  with  major  work  in  social  service  or  allied  subjects;  or  to 

be  high  school  graduates  with  two  years  case  work  experience;  or  to  be 

graduate  nurses  with  two  years  experience  in  nursing  or  social  service  or 

with  education  in  social  service  subjects.   In  the  next  examination,  held 

recently,  the  minimum  requirements  were  higher: 

1.   Graduation  from  an  accredited  school  of  social  work  and  one  year  of 

first  class  paid  experience  in  probation  work  or  as  a  social  worker  in 
a  recognized  social  service  agency;  or 
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2#  Graduation  from  a  recognized  university  or  college,  and  one  year  of 
graduate  work  in  social  service  and  one  year  of  first  class  paid 
experience  in  probation  work  or  as  a  social  worker  in  a  recognized 
social  service  agenoy;  or 

3.  Graduation  from  a  recognized  university  or  college  with  major  work  in 
sociology  (which  shall  have  included  field  work)  and  tyro  years  of  first 
class  paid  experience  in  probation  work  or  as  a  social  worker  in  a 
recognized  social  service  agency;  or 

4.  Graduation  from  a  recognized  university  or  college  and  three  years  of 
first  class  paid  experience  in  probation  work  or  as  a  social  worker  in 
a  recognized  social  service  agency;  or 

5.  Graduation  from  high  school  or  its  equivalent  and  five  years  of  first- 
class  paid  experience  in  probation  work  or  as  a  social  worker  in  a 
recognized  social  service  agency,  but  each  year  up  to  four  years  of 
college  undergraduate  work  may  be  substituted,  for  experience  at  the  rate 
of  one  year  of  education  for  six  months  of  experience, 

NOTE:  All  of  the  above  experience  must  have  been  within  the  last  eight 
years. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  probation  officers  be 
selected  for  merit  through  competitive  examination  and  that  the.y  be  pro- 
tected against  unfair  discrimination  by  reasonable  rules  of  tenure.   The 
salaries  paid  in  the  San  Francisco  coiirt  are  sufficient  to  attract 
qualified  applicants  (see  Appendix  E),  but  the  selection  process  should  be 
amended  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  Separate  examinations  should  be  held  for  the  juvenile  and 
adult  departments.   In  San  Francisco  these  tyro  departments  are  separate, 
but  the  officers  of  both  are  taken  from  the  seme  list.  For  appointment  to 
the  juvenile  court  the  examination  should  emphasize  training  and  experience 
in  child  welfare  and  acquaintance  with  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  memorization  of  laws  and  ordinances. 

2.  More  weight  should  be  given  to  the  ratings  on  training, 
experience,  and  personal  qualifications,  to  be  determined  by  investigation 
and  oral  examination.  The  current  "scope  circular"  gives  the  rating  on 
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"pe; .  sonal  characteristics,  personal  history  ,  and  general  fitness*  a  weight 

of  only  200  points  out  of  a  total  of  1000. 

3.  The  oral  part  of  the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  civil 
service  coimnission  staff.   It  would  be  better  for  the  commission  to  enlist 
the  assistance  of  persona  "who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  probation  work 
and  who  have  had  experience  in  supervising  or  selecting  workers  in  that  or 
some  closely  allied  field  of  social  work.  This  procedure  is  followed  in 
many  communities.   In  the  conduct  of  promotional  examinations,  to  which 
only  members  oS:   the  probation  department  are  admitted,  the  oral  examining 
board  should  include  one  person  who  has  observed  the  work  of  the  candidates, 

4.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  and 
further  special  training  or  experience  should  be  required  of  all  applicants, 
According  to  the  current  "scope  circular"  graduation  from  high  school  or 
its  equivalent  is  accepted  if  the  applicant  has  had  five  years  of  "first 
class  paid  experience  in  probation  work  or  as  a  social  worker  in  a 
recognized  social  service  agency;."  Under  this  rule  applicants  may  qualify 
who  have  had  no  university  education  and  whose  employment  has  been  with  an 
agenoy  in  which  the  experience  does  not  qualify  the  workers  for  child 
welfare  work. 

5.  The  requirement  that  applicants  shall  have  resided  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  year  or  longer  prior  to  the  date  of  application  should  be 
abolished,  especially  for  the  more  responsible  positions.   One  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  the  probation  service  in  California  has  been  this  county 
residence  requirement.   It  has  discouraged  some  of  the  best  qualified 
potential  probation  officers  from  attempting  to  enter  the  service,  because 
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they  know  that  they  can  obtain  advancement  only  within  their  own  counties. 

6.   In  promotional  examinations  to  which  only  members  of  the 
probation  department  aie  admitted,  less  weight  should  be  given  to  seniority, 
or  length  of  service  in  the  department,  than  has  been  given.   (The  civil 
service  commission  has  amended  its  rules  to  this  effect.)  The  probation 
officer  who  has  been  longest  in  the  department  may  be  the  least  fitted  for 
a  more  responsible  position. 


A  letter  recently  addressed  to  the  judge  of  the  San  Francisco  Juvenile 
Court  by  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  social  welfare  of  the  University 
of  California  is  also  of  interest:   "We  feel  that  among  this  year's 
graduates  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to 
the  social  welfare  field.  Tie  would  like  to  present  them  to  interested 
agencies  and  persons,  and  to  advise  them  of  employment  opportunities  where 
they  can  make  use  of  their  particular  skills  and  training,"  By  the  rule 
under  which  even  the  best  qualified  of  these  young  people,  who  have 
especially  prepared  for  child  welfare  work  in  the  great  schools  of 
California,  may  not  be  considered  for  positions  in  any  county  except  the 
one  in  which  they  have  residence,  not  only  are  most  of  them  deprived  of 
opportunities  of  giving  their  most  useful  service  but  the  courts  and  pro- 
bation departments  are  losing  some  of  the  best  available  material.   (See 
Appendix  D). 

Any   qualified  person  who  had  resided  in  California  one  year  was  admitted 
to  a  recent  examination  for  the  position  of  assistant  probation  officer 
in  San  Diego  County.   In  Alameda  County  any  qualified  resident  of  the 
state  was  admitted  to  a  recent  examination  for  probation  officer  director 
of  the  detention  home.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  new  men  officers  in  Los 
Angeles  are  secured  from  the  "student  deputy"  classification,  recruited 
by  competitive  examination  open  to  university  graduates  from  any  part  of 
the  country  vtoo  have  shown  qualities  of  leadership. 
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7.  The  ., appointing  authority  (chief  probation  officer  vri-th  the 
approval  of  the  probation  committee)  would  preferably  be  allowed  to  select 
from  the  three  highest  on  the  list  of  eligibles  instead  of  being  required 
as  at  present  to  appoint  the  first.   Certain  personal  qualities  such  as 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  cooperativehess,  industry  and  tact  are 
difficult  to  evaluate  by  any  method  of  examination,  yet  these  qualities  are 
extremely  important  in  probation  work. 

Appointment  of  the  first  candidate  on  the  list  of  eligibles  is 
however  required  by  the  charter.   So  long  as  this  rule  remains  in  effect 
the  chief  probation  officer  should  make  freer  use  than  he  has  in  the  past 
of  his  right  to  dismiss  an  employee  within  the  probationary  period  of  six 
months,  ilo  examination,  however  thoroughly  and  honestly  conducted,  can 
estimate  the  relative  desirability  of  candidates  with  sufficient  accuracy 
so  that  the  first  on  the  list  is  necessarily  the  best  person  for  the 
position.   The  probationary  period  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  merit 
examination  process,  and  no  provisional  appointee  should  be  retained  just 
because  he  is  fairly  satisfactory,  if  there  are  others  on  the  list  who  are 
better  qualified. 

On  this  point  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission  says  in 

its  report  for  193  9-1940: 

Probationary  appointments:  We  called  attention  last  year  to  the  fact  that 
only  five  appointing  officers  terminated  probationary  appointments  during 
that  fiscal  year.  Again  we  desire  to  point  out  that  the  probationary  period 
is  established  in  our  charter  as  a  part  of  the  selective  process.   It  really 
represents  a  trial  period  during  which  the  appointing  officer  may  observe 
the  work,  conduct,  and  attitude  of  the  probationer  and,  if  he  finds  him 
deficient  or  unsatisfactory,  he  has  full  authority  to  terminate  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  probationer  has  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.   The  Commission  may  examine  into  the  circumstances  and  deter- 
mine whether  to  return  the  name  of  the  probationer  to  the  list  of  eligibles 
for  appointment  to  other  departments  or  to  remove  his  name  entirely  from 
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the  list  of  eligibles.   This  is  adequate  protest! on  to  the  enployee  and 
also  affords  a  freedom  of  decision  and  discretion  for  the  appointing 
officer  which  is  proper  and  wise.  Appointing  officers  should  use  the 
probationary  period  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  vras  designed*  It  stands 
to  reason  that  our  examination  techniques  are  not  so  nearly  perfect  that 
practically  all  of  the  persons  who  pass  examinations  and  secure  standing 
on  lists  of  eligible s  are  competent  and  qualified.  The  use  of  the  pro- 
bationary period  by  appointing  officers  will  tend  to  protect  the  service 
from  persons  Who  can  pass  the  examinations  but  cannot  perform  the  duties 
when  placed  on  the  job. 

In-service  Training 

Training  on  the  job  is  important  in  the  probation  department 
because  some  of  the  officers  were  appointed  before  there  were  good 
facilities  for  special  training,  and  because  all  social  case  workers, 
however  good  their  previous  education  and  experience  have  been,  need  to 
strive  for  improvement  and  keep  abreast  of  new  information  and  developments. 
Participation  by  the  whole  staff  in  meetings  for  further  education  and 
training  also  maintains  better  organization  spirit. 

Many  of  the  officers  have  since  appointment  attended  university 
extension  and  summer  school  courses.   The  senior  probation  officers  are 
daily  advising  the  officers  about  the  conduct  of  their  cases,  and  this 
sort  of  learning  by  doing  under  competent  direction,  is  probably  the  best 
social  work  training  there  is.  But  it  is  also  valuable  for  each  officer 
to  get  a  broader  view  of  the  business  of  the  court  and  probation  department 
as  a  whole,  and  to  exchange  ideas  with  his  associates.   In  order  that  such 
discussion  may  be  well  directed  there  should  be  organized  a  rather  formal 
training  course  for  the  entire  staff.  An  hour  a  week  might  well  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose,  with  longer  sessions  at  less  frequent  intervals* 
Some  of  these  meetings  should  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  cases 
illustrating  important  points  of  method  or  policy.  Addresses  should  be 
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Table    I 


EDUCATION  AMD  SOCIAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE   OF   PROBATION  OFFICERS 
SALT  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT 


Nam© 


Year      ;  Under- 
appointed  I  graduate 

i  university 
work  (years) I 


Graduate    jSocial  work 
Social  work  [before 
education   (appointment 
(years) 


|(  years) 


Chief  Probation  Officer 

| 

Miller,  Robert  R. 

1931 

& 

15 

Boy  Division 

Clervi,  Harry 

1922 

1 

a 

(in  charge) 

Pampanin,   Chester 

1940 

a 

1   semester8. 

6 

Schermerhorn,    Chas.   M. 

1930 

4 

a 

3 

Sullivan,   John  D. 

1931 

4 

a 

6  (te£ 

ching) 

Young,  Roy  0. 

1904 

a 

Girl  Division 

Ilengerer,    Gertrude  Ma 

1937 

4 

li 

4 

(in  charge) 

Lee,  Mrs.  Edith 

1938 

4 

1 

9 

Slocum,   Mrs.   Elsie  L. 

1931 

4 

1 

6 

Wagenhals,  Xatherine 

1940 

4 

l£ 

6 

Neglect  Division 

Leete,  Mary  M. 

1931 

4 

2/3  a 

12 

(in  charge) 

Dailey,  Margaret 

1934 

2 

a 

4f| 

Gagos,  Mrs.  Kathryn 

1937 

4 

lab 

'"  d 

Newfield,  Minnie 

1915 

a 

Robertiello,  Mrs.  Laura 

1939 

4 

1    coursea 

10 

Dependency  Division 

McGrorey,  Rose 

1931 

4 

lyj  a  b  c 

*i 

(in  charge) 

Clements,  Mrs.  Augusta 

1936 

4 

a 

6 

Duggan,  Mrs.    Irene 

1929 

a 

2 

2 

Powers,   Mrs.   Lynn  A. 

1940 

4 

1 

7 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Ann 

1940 

4 

1     a 

2 

Strycula,  Thomas 

1940 

4 

a 

7 

Collection  Division 

Ososke,   George 

1936 

4 

itra 

4 

Butte rworth,   Chas.   T. 

1932 

2 

Have  taken  summer  or  extension  courses  in  social  work 

Also  1  year  pedagogy.  At  present  on  leave  to  attend  school  of  social  work 
CAlso  ]£  years  lav; 
Experience  as  psychologist 
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arranged  by  qualified  leaders  in  child  welfare  work.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  such  a  training  course  that  the  program  he  definitely  out- 
lined in  advance. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more  in-service  training  the  California 
Parole  and  probation  Officers  Association  recently  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  problem  a  committee  of  which  the  chairman  is  Mrs.  Kohler, 
referee  of  the  San  Francisco  court.  It  is  possible  that  a  joint  training 
course  may  be  organized  for  the  several  probation  departments  in  the  Bay 
area  and  that  the  cooperation  may  be  secured  of  one  or  more  of  the  univer- 
sities. If  such  a  project  is  developed  the  San  Francisco  department  should 
participate. 
Personnel  Ratings 

In  an  organisation  employing  as  many  x^ersons  as  the  San 
Francisco  probation  department,  detention  home  and  ranch,  evaluations  must 
often  be  made  of  the  efficiency  of  employees,  to  determine  work  assignments, 
promotions,  salary  changes  and  occasionally  the  question  of  dismissal.  If 
evaluations  are  delayed  until  an  emergency  arises  they  are  more  difficult 
to  make  and  they  may  be  suspected  of  inadeq\iacy  or  bias.  It  is  better  to 
make  such  evaluations  of  all  staff  members  at  frequent  regular  intervals, 
so  that  full  information  ma y  be  at  hand  when  the  occasion  arises. 

In  order  to  minimize  personal  bias  more  than  one  person  should 
evaluate  the  work  of  each  employee.   In  the  San  Francisco  probation  depart- 
ment such  evaluations  might  be  made  by  the  chief,  the  executive  assistant 
and  the  heads  of  the  divisions.   The  ratings  should  cover  all  important 
aspects  of  the  officer's  efficiency.  They  should  be  recorded  at  regular 
intervals  of  not  less  than  six  months,  and  more  frequently  for  provisional 
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appointees.   There  should  be  a  consultation  with  the  staff  member  concerned 
about  each  evaluation. 

Such  a  personnel  rating  system  vri.ll  give  a  well  considered  and 
complete  evaluation  of  the  work  of  staff  members,  and  will  put  the  chief 
in  a  much  better  position  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  make 
recommendations  in  any  way  affecting  the  status  or  compensation  of  any 
staff  member.   Such  a  system  is  needed  to  improve  the  morale  and  efficiency 
of  the  department. 
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IIJTAKE  OF  HEW  CASES 


The  probation  work  is  organized  with  four  principal  divisions, 
dealing  with  (l)  delinquent  boys,  (2)  delinquent  girls,  (3)  neglected  chil- 
dren and  (4)  dependency  cases,   (in  addition  there  are  on  probation  to  the 
collector  a  few  cases  of  adults  who  have  plead  guilty  of  contributing  to 
the  neglect  and  delinquency  of  children.)  A  senior  probation  officer  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  each  of  these  divisions.  There  are  also  a  division 
of  accounting  and  a  division  of  collections.  There  is  no  effective  central 
intake  control  and  there  is  insufficient  coordination  of  the  various 
divisions.   It  is  recommended  that  a  central  intake  department  be  set  up 
with  adequate  personnel. 

Unless  complainants  ask  for  a  particular  probation  officer  they 
are  interviewed  briefly  by  the  file  clerk  or  the  telephone  operator,  xiho 
act  as  receptionists.  These  receptionists  have  other  duties,  neither  has 
had  training  in  social  work,  and  they  attempt  only  to  refer  complainants  to 
the  head  of  what  seems  to  them  the  appropriate  division  of  the  department. 
The  chief  probation  officer  has  so  many  other  duties  that  he  cannot  inter- 
view complainants  except  in  special  cases.   The  four  divisions  of  the  pro- 
bation department  are  working  too  independently,  toe  nearly  like  four 
separate  organizations.   The  policies  of  each  division  in  the  acceptance  of 
cases  and  the  conduct  of  its  work  have  been  almost  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  senior  probation  officer  in  charge.  The  head  of  each 
division  feels  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  division  only  rather  than 
for  the  work  of  the  court  and  department  as  a  whole.  While  in  most  cases 
it  is  fairly  clear  to  which  division  (if  any)  a  new  case  should  go, 
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occasionally  a  complainant  is  referred  from  one  division  to  another  and 
bad:  again.   The  division  heads  often  disagree  as  to  whether  a  case  shall 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another.   There  has  been  especial  difficulty  on 
this  score  between  the  neglect  division  and  the  others. 

The  establishment  of  a  central  intake  procedure  would  halp 
materially  to  minimize  these  difficulties  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
various  divisions.  The  first  interview  of  complainants  in  new  cases  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  in  the  whole  department.  At  the  point  of 
intake  it  should  not  only  be  determined  to  which  division  of  the  probation 
department  a  new  case  should  be  referred,  but  first  of  all  whether  the  case 
is  one  which  the  department  should  take  up  at  all.   The  intake  interviewer 
should  learn  at  once  whether  the  case  has  been  known  to  the  court,  and  for 
this  purpose  should  be  located  conveniently  to  the  index  and  file  clerk. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  case  is  not  or  has  not  been  recently  in  charge  of 
the  probation  department,  the  intake  interviewer  should  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  whether  the  case  should  now  be  taken  up  hy   the  department 
or  referred  to  some  other  agency.    Many  times  the  intake  worker  will  need 
to  learn  through  the  social  service  index  whether  the  case  is  known  tfc  other 
agencies  and  if  so  to  confer  with  them.   This  procedure  will  centralize 
responsibility  for  registering  all  new  cases  promptly  with  the  social  service 
index;  it  will  enable  the  social  agencies  and  other  complainants  to  deal 
with  one  officer  who  (after  conferring  with  the  chief  probation  officer  if 
neccssaiy)  will  act  for  the  whole  probation  department  instead  of  for  only 
one  division;  and  it  will  relieve  the  division  heads  of  preliminary  inter- 
views regarding  cases  which  should  not  be  assigned  to  them. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  work  of  the  intake  interviewer  is  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  department.  The  interviev/er  should  "be 
a  person  vdio  is  thoroughly  acqt^ainted  not  only  with  the  so  ope  of  all  the 
court  and  probation  department  work,  but  also  with  the  other  child  welfare 
resources  of  the  community.  For  the  conduct  of  this  central  intake  work  a 
person  should  be  chosen  for  tact,  resourcefulness  and  personality  as  well 
as  for  intelligence,  information  and  knowledge  of  social  case  work*  There 
should  also  be  sufficient  clerical  assistance. 
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CAKE  OF  DELINQUENT  BOYS 

Work  for  delinquent  boys  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
work  of  juvenile  courts  everywhere.  From  three  to  four  times  as  many  boys 
as  girls  are  brought  to  court  and  their  offenses  do  more  damage  than  those 
committed  by  girls.  Although  juvenile  courts  everywhere  also  act  for  the 
protection  of  neglected  children,  the  number  of  these  is  smaller  than  the 
delinquency  group.  The  San  Francisco  court  administers  financial  aid  to 
children  in  their  own  homes  (contrary  to  the  policy  adopted  almost  every- 
where else  of  giving  such  aid  through  administrative  agencies)  and  this 
part  of  the  court's  work  has  received  much  intensive  study,  but  even  in 
San  Francisco  it  is  the  boy  delinquency  problem,  conspicuously  illustrated 
by  the  "Dead  End  Kids"  last  winter,  which  has  centered  public  interest  upon 
the  court.  The  effectiveness  of  the  court  will  be  judged  more  by  its  work 
for  delinquent  boys  than  by  any  other  of  its  activities. 

The  boy  division  of  the  probation  department  is  the  one  most  in 
need  of  expansion  and  improvement.  The  staff  is  inadequate  in  number  and 
each  officer  has  too  many  cases.  All  the  probation  officers  are  required 
to  find  foster  homes  for  boys,  in  addition  to  making  investigations,  pre- 
senting cases  in  court,  and  supervising  boys  in  their  own  homes.  Most  of 
the  officers  had  comparatively  little  training  before  their  appointment  in 
principles  of  child  guidance  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  they  have  been 
without  sufficient  direction  in  handling  their  cases.  In  crowded  quarters, 
they  are  compelled  to  conduct  many  of  their  interviews  in  semi-publicity. 
The  men  are  intelligent,  conscientious,  interested  and  loyal  but  on  account 
of  these  conditions  the  woiic  for  delinquent  boys  has  been  less  satisfactory 
than  that  for  other  children  in  the  court* 
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Volume  of  Work 

The  boy  division  has  four  men  officers  in  addition  to  the  senior 
probation  officer  in  charge  and  two  stenographer- typists.  During  1940, 
447  official  cases  of  delinquent  boys  were  disposed  of.   Three-fourths  of 
them  (324)  were  referred  by  the  police  department ;  57  were  transferred  from 
juvenile  courts  in  other  counties;  14  were  referred  by  parents  or  relatives, 
0  by  the  school  department,  10  by  social  agencies,  27  by  the  probation 
officers  themseives  and  the  few  remaining  by  other  persons.   Of  the  447 
only  129  had  had  previous  court  e::perience. 

Of  these  447  cases  disposed  of  officially  during  1940,  326 
remained  in  their  own  homes  under  supervision  of  the  probation  officers. 
The  cases  of  57  were  dismissed,  adjusted,  or  held  open  without  further 
action.  Ten  runaways  were  returned  and  18  were  referred  to  the  juvenile 
courts  of  other  counties.  The  other  35  boys  were  committed  or  referred 
to  public  or  private  institutions  or  agencies  for  care. 

The  volume  of  work  in  the  boy  division  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  cases  dealt  with  during  a  month.   In  June  1941,  there  were  71 
cases  of  delinquent  boys  before  the  court,  51  on  petitions  presented  during 
the  month  and  20  which  were  waiting  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Adjudications  were  made  in  57  of  these  cases,  but  9  of  these  were  on  new 
petitions  in  active  eases,  leaving  48  adjudications  on  cases  arising  during 
the  month.   In  40  of  those  48  cases  the  boys  were  before  the  court  for  the 
first  time*  Nine  of  the  petitions  were  dismissed,  2  cases  were  transferred 
to  other  counties,  3  boys  were  committed  (l  to  Whittier,  2  to  Preston)  and 
the  other  34  boys  remained  by  court  order  under  the  supervision  of  probation 
officers. 


The  preceding  data,  however,  relate  only  to  the  court  orders 

during  one  month.   On  July  1,  1941,  the  boy  division  was  responsible  for 

370  boys,  distributed  as  follows: 

Supervision  in  ovm  home  259 

Supervision  in  relative's  home  1 
Foster  home  through  chief  probation 

officer  (not  including  Log  Cabin  Ranch)    33 

Foster  home  through  Little  Children* s  Aid  7 

Poster  home  through  Children* s  Agency  16 
Foster  home  through  Jewish  Federated 

Service  Association  1 

Log  Cabin  Ranch  29 

Albert  inum  9 

Lytton  8 

St.  Andrew1  s  Inn  1 

Chung  l.Iei  Home  4 

Unadjudicated  ^  <2 

TOTAL   370 

The  probation  officers  were  in  immediate  charge  of  the  293  boys 

included  in  the  first  three  of  the  above  items,  but  they  also  have  a 

responsibility  for  the  77  boys  who  are  temporarily  under  the  care  of  the 

institutions  and  agencies  listed,  besides  the  one  boy  who  was  sent  to 

Ufhittier  during  the  month  and  38  others  who  were  in  Preston  under  commitment 

from  this  court.  For  most  of  the  boys  in  the  care  of  these  institutions 

and  agencies   plans  must  be  made  for  their  residence  and  care  elsewhere 

within  a  year  or  two  at  most,  and  the  probation  department  mil  be  responsible 

for  helping  to  make  these  plans.  They  must  therefore  keep  advised  of  the 

progress  of  these  boys  and  of  the  home  conditions  to  which  they  may  return. 

Staff 

The  number  of  probation  officers  in  this  division  should  be 

doubled.   The  four  men  now  doing  field  work  have  during  the  past  year  been 

supervising  from  265  to  324  boys  at  any  one  time  in  their  own  or  relatives' 
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homes  (the  number  varies  from  month  to  month)  and  from  30  to  40  boys  in 
foster  family  homes,  an  average  of  75  to  90  boys  under  each  officer, 
besides  an  unreported  small  number  of  cases  carried  unofficially.   It  is 
generally  agreed  that  for  effective  work  a  probation  officer  should  not  be 
required  to  supervise  more  than  50  boys  at  one  time,  even  though  he  has  no 
other  official  duties.  But  these  officers  are  also  to  some  esctent  responsi- 
ble for  120  to  140  other  boy  wards  of  this  court  who  are  temporarily  at  the 
Log  Cabin  Ranch  or  in  other  institutions  and  agencies,  and  in  addition  to 
this  work  of  supervision,  each  of  the  four  probation  officers  is  also 
required  to  investigate  and  prepare  reports  on  from  4  to  5  new  cases  coming 
before  the  court  each  week.  The  senior  probation  officer  carries  a  few 
cases  under  his  supervision,  but  most  of  his  time  is  required  for  office 
interviews  while  the  field  officers  are  out  and  for  making  unofficial 
adjustments  of  many  complaints* 

When  case  loads  are  too  high  and  the  work  of  the  probation 
officers  is  spread  out  too  thin,  or  when  the  probation  officers  lack  insight 
into  the  nature  and  causes  of  delinquency,  both  investigation  and  treatment 
tend  to  become  routinized  and  superficial.   Too  much  reliance  will  be  placed 
upon  periodical  written  reports  by  boys  or  their  parents.  The  investigations 
will  relate  chiefly  to  external  facts  such  as  the  details  of  misconduct  and 
previous  court  history,  while  these  external  facts  are  often  significant 


The  foster  home  work  for  delinquent  children  should  be  handled  by 
other  agencies  or  by  a  specialized  division  in  the  probation  department. 
See  page  94  of  this  report  on  foster  home  care. 
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and  always  need  bo  be  considered,  they  do  not  usually  help  much  in  determin- 
ing the  origin  of  the  misbehavior  or  the  real  nature  of  the  boy's  problem. 
The  underlying  causes  are  usually  obsoure  and  complicated.   They  are  not 
entirely  the  same  in  any  two  cases.   To  discover  them  requires  patient 
inquiry,  keen  observation  and  acute  insight  bjr  well  qualified  workers* 
and  in  many  cases  the  additional  service  of  the  psychologist  and  psychiatrist, 
The  essential  facts  to  be  discovered  are  attitudes,  emotional  forces  and 
relationships  witfc  other  people,  especially  the  boy's  own  family.  The 
details  of  offenses  committed  are  relatively  unimportant  because  they 
usii.ally  have  no  rational  connection  with  the  real  cause.  Yet  without 
thorough  understanding  of  the  boy's  problem  and  the  reasons  for  it,  officer 
and  judge  alike  are  groping  in  the  dark  when  they  seel-  to  decide  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do. 
Direction  of  BoysT'  Work 

Increasing  the  number  of  officers  will,  however,  result  in  little 
improvement  in  the  work  for  boys  unless  more  intensive  and  skilled  guidance 
is  given  to  the  officers.   (Suggestions  regarding  the  selection  of  staff 
are  made  elsewhere  in  this  report.)  More  intensive  supervision  and  guidance 
of  the  men  officers  can  be  given  by  the  chief  probation  officer  if  he  is 
placed  in  full  charge  of  the  work  for  boys  as  recommended  in  this  report. 
The  quality  of  this  division's  work  can  also  be  improved  through  closer 
relationships  with  the  psychiatric  and  psychological  services.  Much  less 
effective  use  of  this  resource  is  being  made  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
Although  three  to  four  times  as  many  boys  as  girls  are  brought  to  court  in 
delinquency  cases,  more  girls  (71)  than  boys  (6-1-)  were  referred  for 
psychological  study  from  February  15  to  July  25,  1941.  This  is  partly 
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because  the  men  officers  are  carrying  larger  numbers  of  cases  than  the 
officers  working  with  girls  and  riegleoted  children.   It  must  also  be  said, 
however,  that  they  have  not  appeared  to  be  as  conscious  of  the  value  of 
psychological  and  psychiatric  service.   While  this  specialized  child 
guidance  seivice  is  by  no  means  a  panacea,  it  should  be  used  more  system- 
atically and  under standingly  in  a  larger  number  of  boys'  cases. 
Office  Accommodations 

The  very  crowded  and  unsatisfactory  office  quarters  now  used  by 
the  boy  division,  together  with  the  need  for  additional  personnel  in  this 
division,  are  the  principal  reasons  why  a  court  building  should  be  con- 
structed. '.Then  the  space  in  the  main  building  nov;  used  for  hearings  of 
boys1  and  adults'  cases  and  by  the  clerk,  the  district  attorney  and  persons 
waiting  hearing  of  their  cases,  is  located  in  the  new  court  building, 
better  accommodations  will  be  available  in  the  main  building  for  officers 
dealing  with  boys.   The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  such  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  use  the  space  in  an  ideal  way.  Each  probation  officer  should 
have  a  small  office  where  he  can  keep  his  records  and  conduct  his  inter- 
views in  privacy,  but  it  will  apparently  be  necessary  for  the  desks  of 
several  men  officers  to  be  placed  in  each  of  two  large  rooms.  This  mil 
not  be  the  best  arrangement  because  all  the  officers  must  be  at  their 
desks  during  the  first  and  last  hours  of  the  working  day.  But  the  two 
small  rooms  now  used  by  the  assistant  district  attorney  will  be  available 
for  private  conference. 

It  is  clear  by  examination  of  the  statistics  as  well  as  by 
observation  that  the  time  of  the  men  is  spread  out  so  thin  that  intensive 
work  cannot  be  done  in  all  the  cases  demanding  it.  Even  with  a  sufficient 
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number  of  the  best  qualified  officers  with  good  working  conditions  and  the 
most  skilled  leadership,  juvenile  courts  will  still  be  baffled  by  many- 
cases.   Some  problems  will  be  brought  to  the  court  too  late,  some  will 
require  for  their  solution  facilities  whieh  are  not  available,  some  vdll 
elude  complete  understanding.  But  it  behooves  every  community  to  equip  its 
juvenile  court  with  machinery  for  doing  the  most  intelligent  thing  for  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  children  as  possible.   The  ultimate  economy  in 
youthful  lives  made  happier  and  more  useful  -will  many  times  repay  the  cost. 
Conduct  of  Hearings  in  Boys1  Cases 

It  is  most  commendable  that  the  court  has  excluded  reporters, 
photographers  and  the  general  public  from  hearings  of  all  children's  cases, 
but  there  have  been  toe  many  persons  in  the  room  during  the  hearings  of 
delinquent  boys.  The  judge  would  get  more  complete  and  accurate  information 
and  the  boys  and  their  parents  would  reveal  themselves  more  fully  if  there 
were  present  only  the  boy,  his  parents,  the  probation  officer  in  charge  of 
the  case,  the  chief  probation  officer  and  the  clerk.  The  bailiff  is  rarely 
needed.  Seldom  is  a  complete  stenographic  record  of  the  hearing  needed. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  bailiff  and  the  court  reporter  to  be  stationed 
in  the  adjoining  waiting  rooms.  When  the  judge  is  ready  to  hear  a  new 
case  the  probation  officer  can  call  the  persons  involved  as  quickly  as 
could  the  bailiff.  TJhen  witnesses  are  needed  they  would  best  be  called  in 
one  at  a  time  and  excused,  when  they  have  given  their  information.   In  some 
cases  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  judge  to  talk  with  the  boy  or  with  one 
or  both  parents  alone. 

The  facts  constituting  delinquency  are  admitted  in  practically 
all  boys'  cases,  and  the  hearing  becomes  a  conference  to  decide  what  ic 
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the  best  thing  to  do.  The  presence  of  unnecessary  persons  interferes  with 
this  process.   In  some  hearings  the  boy  has  been  faced  by  as  many  as  a 
dozen  persons  in  addition  to  the  judge. 

The  practice  sho\ild  be  continued  of  having  the  probation  officer 
give  the  judge  orally  an  outline  of  each  case  just  before  the  hearing. 
This  however  would  best  be  done  before  the  parties  in  the  case  come  in, 
instead  of  in  their  presence.  The  probation  department's  records  should 
be  submitted  to  the  judge  long  enough  in  advance  of  each  court  session  so 
that  he  may  study  the  reports  of  the  physician,  psychologist  and  others, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  probation  officers.   In  many  cases  this 
information  will  give  the  judge  notice  of  facts  about  which  he  will  need 
to  make  special  inquiry. 

The  desirable  change  has  been  recently  made  of  having  the  boy 
sit  near  the  judge  during  the  hearing  instead  of  being  kept  standing. 
Further  changes  could  to  advantage  be  made  in  the  seating  arrangements  at 
these  hearings.   It  would  be  better  if  the  desk  provided  for  the  judge  were 
not  used,  but  only  the  long  table;  if  the  judge  sat  at  one  side  of  this 
and  the  boy  opposite,  with  his  parents  beside  himj  and  if  the  probation 
officer  and  chief  sat  at  the  ends  of  the  table.  The  clerk  might  continue 
to  use  the  small  desk  provided  for  him  at  one  side  of  the  room.  Similar 
arrangements  used  in  many  juvenile  courts  have  proved  more  satisfactory 
than  more  formal  ones;  they  enable  the  judge  to  study  more  clcsely  the 
demeanor  and  responses  of  the  boy  and  his  parents,  and  to  elicit  from 
them  more  accurate  and  complete  information  not  only  as  to  the  facts  but 
as  to  their  attitudes  and  feelings.   In  some  courts  the  judge  has  found 
it  still  more  satisfactory  to  interview  the  boy,  his  parents  and  others 
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involved  separately  in  the  first  place  and  have  them  in  together  later  when 
that  seems  desirable. 

TJhatever  arrangement  is  adopted  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  prosecution  and  to  make  the  proceeding  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  child  with  a  view  to  making  suoh  disposition 
of  the  case  as  vail  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  family  and  the 
community.  YThen  the  facts  constituting  violation  of  lav:  or  other  form  of 
delinquent  conduct  have  been  admitted,  as  they  usually  are,  it  is  likely 
to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  boy  for  the  hearing  to  begin  with  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  to  establish  his  "guilt."  Under  the  liberal  pro- 
visions of  the  California  lav/,  children  are  not  found  guilty  of  crime. 
It  is  better  for  the  judge  to  talk  with  the  boy  first  to  verify  the  fact 
that  he  admits  his  misbehavior,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  considerc tion  of  the 
numerous  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  doc is ion  as  to 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do.   In  discussing  the  boy's  conduct  the  termi- 
nology of  the  criminal  law  should  be  avoided.   It  is  best  that  the  boy 
should  not  feel  himself  to  be  branded  as  a  thief,  or  robber,  or  burglar, 
or  other  type  of  criminal.   This  is  not  to  say  that  a  boy's  misconduct  is 
to  be  excused  or  its  seriousness  minimized.  But  whether  the  boy  is  to  go 
back  home  under  supervision  or  be  placed  elsewhere,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  send  him  in  as  good  a  frame  of  mind  as  possible  for  responding  to 
what  he  understands  are  sincere  efforts  to  help  him  keep  out  of  further 
trouble. 

The  policy  of  continuing  cases  for  relatively  short  periods, 
usually  four  months,  has  the  desirable  recult  of  compelling  the  probation 
officers  to  make  some  report  of  developments  in  the  case  at  least  that 
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often.   This  stimulation  of  the  probation  work  would  be  more  effective 
however  if  the  judge  read  the  records  in  advance  and  required  the  officers 
to  give  more  detailed  accounts  of  what  they  had  done  and  what  the  response 
of  the  boy  had  been.  More  thorough  oversight  and  guidance  by  a  qualified 
director  of  boys*  work  should  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  judge  to  review 
the  cases  so  frequently,  A  probation  officer  who  is  trying  to  supervise 
100  boys  and  at  the  same  time  investigate  several  new  cases  each  week 
cannot  give  nearly  as  much  detailed  supervision  to  each  boy  as  should  be 
given;  but  when  the  staff  is  made  more  adequate  in  numbers  and  case  loads 
are  reduced,  more  thorough  supervision  should  be  required  in  all  oases 
except  those  clearly  not  needing  it. 
Log  Cabin  Ranch 

This  ranch  for  boy  wards  of  the  court  is  a  resovirce  of  much 
value.  For  its  establishment  and  maintenance  much  credit  is  due  all  those 
Who  have  taken  part.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  resource  of  this  kind 
grew  out  of  difficulty  in  finding  enough  foster  family  homes  for  boys 
who  could  not  get  along  well  under  supervision  in  their  own  homes,  but 
for  whom  institutional  custody  was  deemed  unsuitable.  For  an  experimental 
period  of  two  years  boys  placed  at  the  ranch  were  supported  by  $50  a  month 
each  from  the  city  (the  amount  paid  to  family  boarding  homes)  and  grants 
by  the  Rosenberg  Foundation.  Recently  the  entire  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  ranch  was  taken  over  by  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,   Its  immediate  control  remains  with  the  probation  department 
and  its  staff  now  comes  within  the  civil  service. 

The  location  of  the  ranch  so  far  from  San  Francisco  (near  the 
Mendocino  County  line)  has  been  advantageous  in  discouraging  attempts  to 
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inn  away,  but  has  also  been  disadvantageous  in  important  respects.  The 
proposed  nev,'  location  in  San  Mateo  County,  only  fifty  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  will  enable  the  chief  probation  officer  to  supervise  its 
operations  more  closely.  He  should  inspect  it  every  week  and  confer  with 
the  staff.   The  probation  officers  will  also  be  able  to  visit  the  boys 
whose  cases  they  investigated  and  for  whose  future  plans  they  will  be 
responsible.   The  school  departments  of  San  Mateo  and  San  Francisco 
Comities  are  cooperating  cordially  in  an  educational  program  at  the  ranch 
in  its  nev/  location.  Health  services  will  be  more  readily  available.  The 
proximity  to  Palo  Alto  should  help  to  enlist  valuable  aid  from  Leland 
Stanford  University. 

Somewhat  similar  camps  for  boys  maintained  by  the  probation  de- 
partment of  Los  Angeles  Coxmty  have  had  excellent  result  s.  All  the 
activities  are  of  rehabilitative  value,  including  the  work,  recreation  and 
educational  programs.   In  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  San  Francisco  proba- 
tion officers  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch  lias  also  produced  good  results,  as 
measured  by  the  later  conduct  of  most  of  the  boys  who  hrwe  been  there. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  them  will  continue  to  do  well.  Ho 
panaoea  for  delinquency  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  relative  success  or  failure  of  the  camp's  work  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  competence,  character  and  personality  of  all  members  of 
the  staff.  The  position  of  superintendent  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  entire  juvenile  court  organization;  it  calls  for  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  experience,  training,  education  and  personality,  and  the  civil 
service  examination  for  it  should  be  open  to  qualified  cnadidates  from 
every  part  of  the  state. 
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If  the  work  of  the  ranch  continues  to  justify  itself  perhaps 
other  similar  projects  should  be  developed  for  San  Francisco  court  boys. 
The  number  at  the  ranch  should  be  limited  to  thirty,  as  it  has  been,  so 
that  each  boy  may  get  thorough  individual  study  and  attention,  and  additional 
camps  or  ranches  should  not  be  established  until  determined  efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  further  development  of  foster  homes* 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  ranch  has 
been  the  question  of  how  long  boys  should  stay.   In  principle  this  should 
be  determined  for  each  boy  according  to  his  attitude  and  development, 
his  need  for  such  further  training  as  the  ranch  can  give,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  his  own  home  or  other  place  for  him  to  go,  7/ith  each  boy  the 
question  should  be,  has  the  time  now  come  when  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
be  transferred  to  other  custody.  This  question  should  be  answered  on  the 
same  basis  for  boys  at  the  ranch  as  for  boys  in  foster  homes.  But  in 
practice  it  has  not  been  easy  to  apply  this  principle  at  the  ranch.   In 
spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  court  and  staff,  boys  regard  commitment  to  the 
ranch  as  to  some  extent  a  disciplinary  measure,  used  in  place  of  commitment 
to  a  correctional  institution,  and  boys  kept  longer  than  others  feel  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against.  The  probation  department  as  a  result 
has  adopted  a  system  of  merits  and  demerits  in  accordance  with  which  the 
time  when  each  boy  is  eligible  for  release  is  determined  by  the   record  of 
his  conduct. 

The  Osborne  Association,  commenting  on  the  credit  marking  system 

used  in  a  state  correctional  school,  says: 

Discipline  is  intelligently  and  humanely  administered 
and  it  is  regretted  that  a  credit  marking  system  has  been 
continued  in  use  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  a  boy's  response 
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to  the  program.  Credit  marking  systems  have  generally 
been  found  to  concentrate  staff  and  administrative 
attention  primarily  on  the  barometric  reading  of  the 
boy's  ups  and  downs  in  terms  of  marks  received,  rather 
than  on  his  individual  problems  demanding  special 
attention.  There  is  also  noted  a  tendency  to  allow 
the  student's  behavior  to  assume  a  drifting,  passive 
status  in  the  belief  that  the  credit  system  itself 
will  somehow  effectively  smooth  out  the  boy's 
difficulties.1 


Table   II 

STAFF  AND 

LOG  CABIN  RANCH 
SALARIES            JULY  1 

,    1941 

Name 

Year                    Title 
Appointed 

Monthly 
Salary 

Maintenance 
Deducted 

Cash 
Salary 

Arthur  W.   Evansa 

1941 

Director 

$500.00 

:;65.00 

0235.00 

Edward  F.   Barbano       1941 
Stacey  Kelleya              1941 

Assistant 
director 

Agricultural 
instructor 

182.50 
132.50 

22.00 
22.00 

160,50 
110.50 

Earl  Reynolds 

1939 

Maintenance  man 

132.50 

22.00 

110,50 

Edward  C.    Scott 

1941 

Cook 

169,00 

10.00 

150,00 

Ramona  Scott 

1941 

Seamstress  and 

58.00 

10.00 

48.00 

reflief  cook 


TOTALS 


$974.50       0151.00 


';823.50 


Handbook  of  American  Institutions  for  Delinquent  Juveniles,  Vol.  Ill, 
1940,  page  99. 


"Provisional  90  day  appointment  July  1,  1941 


A  beginning  has  recently  been  made  to  determine  release  dates  on  a  sounder 
basis.  Demerits  have  happily  been  abolished,  and  all  staff  members 
participate  in  estimating  the  attitude  and  progress  of  each  boy  weekly, 
with  a  view  to  releasing  him  after  a  stay  of  ten  months  if  his  conduct  has 
been  reasonably  satisfactory.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the  merit- 
demerit  plan,  but  any  release  system  is  incomplete  which  does  not  include 
consideration  of  the  boy's  history  and  future  plans  as  well  as  his  present 
beha-srior.   The  ranch  staff  is  able  to  given  this  whole  problem  some  con- 
sideration by  means  of  the  written  summary  of  the  case  which  is  sent  by  the 
probation  department  to  the  ranch  for  each  boy.  It  would  be  still  better 
if  the  probation  officers  could  join  the  ranch  staff  in  periodical  con- 
ferences on  each  boy. 

If  release  plans  are  not  made  v/ith  great  care,  tragedies  may 
result  and  the  work  of  the  ranch  go  for  naught.  A  boy  who  had  behaved 
very  well  at  the  ranch,  though  not  showing  very  keen  interest,  was  released 
when  he  had  earned  the  required  credits  and  was  returned  to  his  parents 
although  he  did  not  seem  very  eager  to  go.  The  home  appeared  to  be  an 
ordinarily  good  one,  but  ohere  was  a  conflict  between  the  boy  and  his 
stepmother,  the  seriousness  of  which  had  not  been  fully  appreciated  by 
the  probation  department.  Tfithin  a  month  after  the  boy's  return  home  he 
disappeared  and  was  not  found  until  more  than  a  month  later.  It  was  then 
learned  that  he  had  been  sleeping  in  a  park  through  the  rainy  season  and 
had  entered  nearly  thirty  homes  to  get  food  and  cash.   It  was  decided  to 
place  the  boy  in  a  foster  home. 

Fewer  mistakes  of  this  sort  will  be  made  if  the  case  loads  of 

the  probation  officers  are  reduced  by  increase  of  the  staff  so  that  more 

intensive  investigations  are  made,  with  the  aid  of  the  psychologist  and 

psychiatrist  in  all  cases  where  the  causes  of  the  delinquent  conduct  are 

obscure,  or  where  the  boy's  attitude  is  not  readily  explainable.   The 

difference  between  good  social  case  work  and  poor  is  largely  one  of 

thoroughness. 
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CARE  OF  DELINQUENT  GIRLS 

Only  one  third  or  one-fourth  as  many  delinquent  girls  are 
brought  before  the  court  as  boys,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  the  girls* 
cases  present  difficult  behavior  problems.  In  194-0,135  official  cases  of 
delinquent  girls  were  disposed  of;  22  of  these  were  se;:  offenses,  83  were 
described  as  "being  ungovernable,"  11  were  runaways,  1  was  brought  before 
the  court  for  truancy  and  10  for  stealing.  There  was  1  traffic  violation. 
The  comparative  seriousness  of  girls1  cases  as  compared  with  those  of  boys 
is  indicated  by  the  larger  proportion  of  girls  oommitted  to  institutions. 
Of  the  135  cases  disposed  of  in  1940,  39  were  committed  to  institutions 
and  1  to  an  agency  for  care;  49  were  transferred  to  juvenile  courts  in  other 
counties  and  6  runaways  were  returned  home;  31  were  dismissed,  adjusted  or 
held  open  without  further  action. 

During  June  1941,  19  cases  of  delinquent  girls  were  before  the 
court,  of  which  14  were  adjudicated  during  the  month.  None  of  these  girls 
had  been  previously  before  the  court,  live  cases  were  dismissed,  1  was 
transferred  to  another  county  and  3  girls  were  placed  under  supervision  of 
the  probation  officers.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  division  had  167  girls 
under  care: 

Own  homes .58 

Relatives'  homes   8 

Foster  hones   32 

Work  homes 7 

Detention  Home 6 

Hospital   1 

Convent  of  Good  Shepherd   ...  19 

Other  institutions 27 

Children's  Agency  .  .   2 

Hissing  7 

TOTAL       167 
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In  addition  to  directly  supervising  the  112  girls  in  the  first  six  of 
the  above  categories  and  being  responsible  also  for  the  48  girls  in  the 
temporary  care  of  other  agencies  and  institutions,  the  officers  in  this 
division  had  also  to  make  investigations  and  prepare  reports  for  the  court 
in  the  19  cases  which  were  heard. 

There  are  four  women  officers  in  this  division,  including  the 
senior  probation  officer  in  charge.  On  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
work  and  the  comparative  seriousness  of  the  problems  presented  in  most  of 
the  cases,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  senior  probation  officer  in  charge 
of  the  division  to  carry  a  load  of  26  oases.  An  additional  officer  in 
this  department  is  needed,  partly  in  order  that  the  senior  officer  in 
charge  may  give  most  of  her  time  to  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the 
division,  and  partly  in  order  that  the  foster  home  work  for  girls  may  be 
developed  and  centralized  in  one  person.   On  July  1  there  were  39  girls 
in  boarding  and  work  homes.   The  work  of  finding  such  homes  and  super- 
vising the  girls  placed  in  them  calls  for  special  skill  and  experience. 
The  concentration  of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  one  officer  will  also  afford 
some  economies  in  time  and  travel  expense. 

The  probation  officers  in  this  division  all  had  graduate  training 
in  social  work  before  their  appointment  as  probation  officers  (see  Table  I, 
page  25).   Their  work  averages  high  in  quality.  They  are  making  good  use 
of  psychiatric  and  psychological  service  without  being  especially  urged  to 
do  so.  The  clerical  service  to  the  department  is  adequate,  and  no 
recommendations  are  offered  except  that  an  additional  probation  officer 
is  needed. 


- 
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CARE  OF  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

A  new  division  for  the  investigation  of  neglect  complaints,  step- 
parent adoptions,  the  care  and  custody  of  children  in  divorce  cases  referred 
by  the  superior  court  judges,  and  of  children  regarding  whom  petitions  have 
been  filed  in  juvenile  court  to  declare  them  abandoned,  was  set  up  in  the 
probation  department  on  January  1,  1940.  Prior  to  this  date  such  cases  were 
cared  for  in  the  so-called  family  division  in  which  were  included  also  the 
cases  now  in  the  dependency  division.  A  separation  of  the  mothers'  aid 
cases  from  the  others  in  the  former  family  division  was  desirable  because 
of  the  technical  nature  of  the  mothers1  aid  work  and  its  special  relation- 
ships with  relief  agencies  and  the  state  department  of  social  welfare;  but 
it  would  be  better  for  the  neglect  division  to  be  given  the  other  cases  now 
cared  for  by  the  dependency  division. 

There  was  hovrever  another  reason  for  breaking  up  the  family 
division,  resulting  from  civil  service  rules.  By  a  promotional  examination 
a  list  of  persons  eligible  was  established.   The  "rule  of  one"  required 
that  the  person  ranking  highest  should  receive  the  first  appointment,  and 
so  on  down  the  list.   Length  of  service,  or  seniority  in  the  probation 
department,  was  given  too  much  weight  in  establishing  rank  on  this  list. 
(Under  present  rules,  such  seniority  is  given  only  one  half  as  much  weight 
in  promotional  examination.)  The  creation  of  a  new  division  was  one  of 
the  devices  used  to  make  possible  the  appointment  of  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  be  senior  probation  officers.  The  arrangements  made  caused 
much  hard  feeling.   Certainly  the  chief  probation  officer  should  be  allowed 
more  discretion  in  promotions   -  where  personality  is  as  important  as 
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ability  to  pass  an  examination.  Much  less  dissension  would  have  resulted 
from  this  reorganization  if  the  civil  service  rules  had  permitted  the  head 
of  the  department  to  choose  among  the  three  highest  on  the  eligible  list, 
and  a  fairer  order  of  precedence  would  have  been  established  if  length  of 
previous  employment  had  not  been  given  so  much  weight. 

The  neglect  division  now  has  four  probation  officers  in  addition 
to  the  senior  officer  in  charge,  and  this  is  an  adequate  number.  There  is 
however  only  one  stenographer  and  additional  stenographic  service  is  needed. 
One  of  these  stenographers  should  also  be  located  more  conveniently  to  the 
division  instead  of  being  on  another  floor  of  the  building. 

This  division  prepares  inf ormative  monthly  statistical  reports 

and  is  the  only  division  which  has  prepared  for  1940  a  narrative  and 

statistical  annual  report  with  recommendations  for  improvement.  During 

1940  the  division's  work  included: 

Step-parent  adoptions  (referred  by  the  superior  court)  49 

Referrals  from  the  divorce  court  124 

Investigation  of  abandonment  petitions  (juvenile  court)  5 

Neglect  complaints  (juvenile  court)  301 

Out  of  town  inquiries  (juvenile  court)  24 

One  officer  gives  most  of  her  time  to  the  investigation  of  neglect  com- 
plaints, and  another  to  the  supervision  of  neglected  children  in  their 
homes.  The  adoption  and  divorce  investigations  are  divided  between  the 
third  and  fourth  officers,  one  of  whom  also  supervises  a  few  neglected 
children  in  their  homes  and  the  other  of  whom  has  charge  of  the  abandonment 
cc:es.  During  June  1941  the  division  dealt  with  183  cases,  of  which  49 
were  closed  during  the  month,  leaving  134  cases  open  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  54  for  further  investigation  and  80  for  supervision. 
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Three  hundred  and   one   neglect   complaints  were   received  by  the 

division  in  1940:    from  the  Children's   Protective   Society   (79),    the   police 

department   (43),    other  divisions   of  the  probation  department   (26),   the 

public  welfare    department   (16),   the   state   relief  administration  (8),   and 

the  public   school  departmeirt(6).The  largest  number  of  complaints,   however, 

(125)    came  from  relatives,   neighbors,    landlords  and  other   individuals. 

One   hundred  and  fifty  we-,  e  brought  to  the   court   on  petitions.      These  were 

filed  by  the  probation  officers   (72),    the   Children's   Protective  Society   (62), 

the   public  welfare   department  (3)   and  by  other  persons  and  agencies   (13). 

In  these   cases   the   dispositions  made  by  the   court  were  as  follows: 

All   children  removed  from  home 79 

Some   children  removed  from  home 8 

Probation  officer  to   supervise   in  home 37 

Dismissed 11 

To  remain  with  mother   on  aid 2 

Transferred  to  another  county     4 

Transferred  to  another  state        1 

Disappeared      1 

C.    P.    S.    to  follow 1 

Relatives  to  be  responsible 2 

To  Sonoma  State  Home 1 

Pending  3 

150 

The  children  removed  from  their  homes  by  the  court  were  committed  for  care 
to  the  following  agencies: 

Children's  Agency 42 

Little  Children's  Aid   28 

Jewish  Family  Service  Agency  1 

Roman  Catholic  Orphanage 3 

S.  F.  Nursery 6 

St.  Andrew's  Inn 2 

Infant  Shelter  1 

S.  F.  Protestant  Orphanage  1 

St.   Vincent's   (San  Rafael)    1 

St.  Vincent's  ( Santa  Barbara)   .........  1 

86" 
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Of  the  151  referrals  which  v.rere  adjusted  by  the  staff  without  court  action 
55  were  referred  to  other  agencies;  in  55  others  there  was  found  to  be 
insufficient  evidence  to  warrant  further  continuance  of  work)  in  30  cases 
the  work  involved  was  confined  to  interviews  or  answering  letters,  and  in 
3  cases  the  child  disappeared.  Eight  other  unofficial  cases  were  still 
under  consideration  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  creation  of  a  central 
intake  division  in  the  probation  department  would  relieve  this  division  of 
some  of  its  unofficial  work,  especially  in  referring  cases  to  other  agencies 
and  interviewing  complainants  on  cases  where  no  further  action  seems  to  be 
indicated. 

Not  all  the  cases  of  alleged  neglect  of  children  are  dealt  with 
by  the  probation  department  and  court.   The  Children's  Protective  Society 
investigates  such  complaints  except  when  the  case  has  been  known  to  the 
court  within  the  previous  five  years,  or  the  complaint  oomes  from  the  police 
department,  or  the  situation  appears  to  require  immediate  court  action. 
An  agency  such  as  the  Children's  Protective  Society  is  needed  because  many 
cases  of  neglect  are  capable  of  adjustment  without  court  action.  A  few 
complaints  turn  out  to  have  little  or  no  fovindation,  and  in  many  other  cases 
it  is  found  that  the  neglect,  though  real,  is  not  so  serious  or  capable  of 
proof  as  to  warrant  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  court.  Most  agencies  whose 
purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Children's  Protective  Society  of  San 
Francisco  find  that  only  25  per  cent  or  less  of  the  cases  investigated 
require  court  action. 
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In  the  investigations  for  the  superior  court  regarding  the 
custody  of  children  in  divorce  and  step-parent  adoption  cases,  the  work 
of  this  division  to  this  extent  takes  the  place  of  a  domestic  relations 
court.   It  would  seem  advantageous  for  all  cases  of  adoption  to  he 
assigned  to  the  judge  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  court  division.  The  volume 
of  divorce  cases  is  so  great  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  one  judge 
to  hear  all  of  them  in  addition  to  the  cases  coming  within  the  juvenile  court 
law;  there  should  however,  be  investigation  made  regarding  the  custody  of 
all  children  involved  in  divorce  cases. 
lie  gleet  and  Delinquency 

Too  sharp  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  probation  department 
between  cases  of  neglect  and  of  delinquency.   The  California  juvenile  court 
lav/  does  not  define  delinquency  or  neglect,  nor  does  it  authorize  the 
court  to  adjudicate  children  to  be  neglected  or  delinquents  it  provides 
only  that  children  who  come  within  certain  descriptions  may  be  made  "wards 
of  the  court"  or  may  be  declared  "free  from  the  custody  and  control  of 
their  parents."   California  was  the  first  state  to  include  a  feature  of 
this  type  in  its  juvenile  court  lawj  similar  provisions  have  been  included 
in  the  revisions  of  juvenile  court  laws  of  several  other  states.   The 
provision  accords  with  the  fundamental  principle  that  it  is  the  child  and 
his  needs  which  should  be  dealt  with  rather  than  his  acts.   So-called 
delinquent  children  have  usually  been  more  or  less  neglected,  and  neglected 


Investigations  of  other  adoptions  are  made  by  the  State  Department  of 
Social  1 'elf  a  re. 
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children  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  delinquent.   It  is  often  difficult 
to  determine  in  the  San  Francisco  court  whether  a  case  belongs  in  the 
neglect  or  in  one  of  the  delinquency  divisions. 

All  probation  officers  should  deal  with  the  children  in  their 
charge  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  members  of  groups;  they  should  learn 
the  relationships  among  the  members  of  the  family,  especially  between  the 
child  before  the  court  and  his  parents,  and  in  so  learning  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  take  account  of  neglect  by  the  parents.  T7hen  such  neglect  is 
observed  the  case  should  not  be  referred  to  the  neglect  division  unless 
it  is  clear  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  delinquency  case  cannot  deal 
effectively  with  the  neglect  problem. 
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CARE  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

The  dependency  division  has  six  probation  officers  and  three 
clerical  workers.   The  senior  officer  in  charge  interviews  applicants  for 
aid,  records  the  data,  takes  the  formal  applications  and  verifies  vital 
statistics;  she  has  only  about  an  hour  a  week  for  supervising  the  work  of 
the  other  officers,  in  this  division.  Two  of  the  officers  give  all  their 
time  to  the  investigation  of  applicants  for  aid  and  determination  of  their 
eligibility  for  aid  through  the  court.  The  other  three  officers  give 
nominal  supervision  to  the  cases  in  which  aid  is  being  given.   The  officers' 
supervision  is  nominal  only,  because  the  actual  work  of  visiting  children 
whose  board  is  being  paid  in  foster  homes  or  who  are  being  given  financial 
aid  in  their  own  homes  or  with  relatives,  is  done  by  the  Children's  Agency, 
the  Little  Children's  Aid  and  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency. 

There  are  two  distinct  parts  of  this  program;  (l)  the  placement 
in  foster  homes  of  children  who  by  reason  of  neglect  or  other  circumstances 
cannot  be  left  in  their  own  homes  and  (2)  the  supervision  of  families  to 
which  financial  aid  is  being  given  by  the  court.   It  is  not  intended  in 
this  report  to  raise  any  objection  to  the  first  part  of  this  program.   It 
is  a  proper  court  function  to  investigate  cases  of  alleged  neglect  of 
children,  to  examine  the  evidence  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
appropriate.   Some  of  these  children  must  be  made  wards  of  the  court  in 
order  that  they  may  be  adequately  protected  and  supported.   It  is  only 
with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  program,  the  granting  of  financial 
aid  by  court  order  to  children  who  are  living  with  one  or  both  parents, 
and  who  are  not  alleged  to  be  neglected,  that  question  is  raised.   If  this 
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Table  III  CUSTODIAL  AGENCIES  AIID  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE 

MAINTENANCE  OF  CHILDREN 
May  1941,    SAN  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT 


No.    Children 

904 
492 

39 

1435 


Agencies  Amount 

Children* s  Agency  $20,438,75 

Little  Children* s  Aid  110,747.50 

Jewish  Family  Service  Agency  831,17 


$32,017,42 


Private  Institutions 


10 

4 

2 
26 

9 

11 

4 

6 

3 

11 

17 

17 
3 

22 
3 
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Albertinum 

Boys  and  Girls  Ind.  Home 

Infant  Shelter 

Presbyterian  Orphanage 

Roman  Catholic  Orphanage 

S.  F,  Methodist  Orphanage 

S,  F,  Irotestant  Orphanage 

S,  F.  Nursery 

St,   Vincent *s  School 

St.   Vincent's   S.   F. 

St.   Mary's   Orphanage 

Hill  Haven 

Chung  Mei  Home 

Chinese  Presbyterian  Mission 

Ming  Quong  Home 

Salvation'  Army  Japanese  Home 

Chinese  Methodist  Orphanage 

Convent  of  Good  Shepherd 

Pacific  Protective  Society 

Salvation  Army  Maternity  Home 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital 


247.50 
106.67 

45.00 
557.25 

170.00 
150.00 

85.00 
150.00 

67.50 
245.25 
382.50 

405.00 
30.00 

462.50 
77.91 

28,50 


3,210.58 


State  Schools 


64 

4 
13 


81 

72 

1208 


Preston 

Vihittier 

Ventura 


1,252.25 

54.19 

229.67 


Chief  probation  officer 
(Foster  homes,  delinquent  children) 
Mother's  aid  payroll 
Transportation  allowed 


1,536.11 

1,696.49 

24,422.62 
62.01 


2945 


TOTALS 


062,945.23 
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latter  part  of  the  juvenile  court's  program  were  transferred  to  the 
county  welfare  department,  four  probation  officers  (three  women  and  one 
man),  one  stenographer  and  half  the  time  of  another  stenographer,  who  are 
now  giving  all  of  their  time  to  mothers*  aid  cases,  could  be  assigned  to 
work  for  delinquent  and  neglected  children  in  the  court. 

The  most  authoritative  recent  statement  of  principles  of  child 
welfare  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  White  House  Conference,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  1940,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The  reports  adopted  by  this 
conference  cover  many  aspects  of  child  \relfare.   Of  especial  relevance  to 
the  organization  of  child  welfare  services  in  San  Francisco  are  the 
recommendations  regarding  "children  under  special  disadvantages"  in  the 
White  House  Conference  report: 

1.  Social  services  to  children  vliose  home  conditions  or  individual 
difficulties  require  special  attention  should  be  provided  in  every  county 

or  other  appropriate  area.  An  obligation  rests  upon  both  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  development  of  adequate  resources  and  standards  of  service. 
This  should  apply  not  only  to  agencies  dealing  specifically  with  child 
welfare  but  also  to  any  organization  whose  work  affects  children. 

2.  The  local  public-welfare  department  should  be  able  to  provide  all 
essential  social  services  to  children,  either  directly  or  through  utilizing 
the  reso\irces  of  other  agencies.  Public  and  private  child-welfare  agencies 
should  cooperate  in  a  program  which  will  assure  the  proper  service  to  every 
child  in  need.  ChileVaelfare  services  should  be  based  on  the  following 
principles: 

Public  child-welfare  services  should  be  available  to  every  child  in  need 
of  such  help  without  regard  to  legal  residence,  economic  status,  race,  or 


Proceedings  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in  a  Democracy. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau  Fub.  No.  866,  p.  64. 
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any  consideration  other  than  the  child's  need. 

Public-welfare  agencies  should  assume   continuing  responsibility  for 
children  received  into  their  care  as  long  as  they  are  in  need  of  public 
protection  or  support. 

Children  should  be  given  whatever  service  they  need  from  public-welfare 
agencies  without   court   commitment,  unless  change   of  le gal   custody   or 
guardianship  is   involved,    or  legal  action  is  needed  because   of  the 
circmnstanoes   of  the  parents'  neglect  or  the  child ^s  delinquency"."^ 

Public  child  welfare  services   should  be  provided  as  part  of  general 
public-welfare  administration,  which  should  also  include  aid  to  dependent 
dhildrenl  and  general  relief.     For  children  who  require  care  away  from 
their  own  homes,   there  should  be  available   such  types   of  family-home  and 
institutional  provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  their  proper  care, 
having  due  regard  for  special  handicaps  and  problems   of  adjustment.     Child- 
caring  agencies  and  institutions  should  have  adequate  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  children,  and  also  for   such  services  as  are  required  to 
meet  their  physical,    emotional,  educational,  and  religious  needs,  utilizing 
to  the  fullest  extent  community  resources  available   for  these  purposes. 

Where  public   funds  are  paid  to  private  agencies  and  institutions,   they 
should  be   given  only  in  payment  for  care  of  individual  children  whose 
admission  to  service  has  been  approved  by  the  public  agency  and  who  remain 
its  responsibility.     Such  payments   should  be  made  on  a  per-capita,   per- 
diem  basis  and  should  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  maintenance   costs.     If 
service  is   needed  by  the   family  -vvhile   the   child   is   in  foster  care,  there 
should  be  a   definite  understanding  between  the  public-welfare   department 
and  the  private  agency  as  to  which  is  to  render  such  service. 

3 •     ik  i£  £i}JL  f uno ti on  of  the_  .juvenile   court  to  provide  legal  action  based 
on  social   study,  with  _a  view  to   social  treatment,    in  cases   of  delinquency 
repairing  court  action  and  in  cases   involving  a'd judi  c  a  ti  on  of  custody  and 
guardianship  or  enforcement  of  responsibilities   of_  adults  to -ward  children. 
As  local   pub 1 i  c -we  If  a r e  depa rtments  become  equipped  for  adequate   child- 
welfare    service,  juvenile   courts   should  be   relieved  of  cases  not  coming 
within  these   classes  A 

Courts   dealing  with  children's  cases   should  have   judges  and  social-service 
staff  qualified  to   give:  .adequate   services   to   children.      In  the   larger 


The  underlining  is  ours. 
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communities  a  probation  staff  of  qualified  workers  is  required.  In  less 
populous  areas  the  court  may  use  the  services  of  child-welfare  workers  in 
the  public-welfare  department. 

Sociallservice  is  needed  in  connection  with  court  action  in  cases  of 
delinquency  and  neglect  and  in  many  cases  of  other  types.  Social  investi- 
gation and  service,  for  example,  are  necessary  in  oases  of  divorce  and 
legal  separation  when  custody  or  responsibility  for  the  support  of  children 
must  be  adjudicated;  in  cases  of  adoption,  of  determination  of  paternity 
and  support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  of  desertion  and  non- 
support  of  families.  TVhere  jurisdiction  over  these  cases  is  not  placed 
in  the  juvenile  court,  such  service  should  be  supplied  either  by  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  or  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  juvenile 
court  or  community  welfare  agencies. 

The  foregoing  stated  policies  of  child  care  are  accepted  in 

principle  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  They  have  been  reached  by  a  long 

process  of  development,  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes  rapid.  When  the 

mothers*  pension  movement  swept  over  the  country  a  generation  ago,  the  old 

time  overseers  of  the  poor  were  clearly  not  proper  agencies  to  be  entrusted 

with  the  administration  of  this  new  form  of  aid  and  in  many  states  juvenile 

i 

oourts  were  given  jurisdiction  beoause  there  was  no  other  suitable  agency. 
But  with  the  necessity  for  an  expanded  relief  program  following  the 
depression  of  ten  years  ago,  with  the  inability  of  private  agencies  to 
cope  with  the  demands  and  the  consequent  development  of  state  and  county 
public  welfare  organizations,  there  has  been  increasing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  relief  can  be  properly  administered  by  publio  agencies,  and  the 
former  prejudice  against  public  relief  as  compared  with  relief  through 
private  agencies  has  largely  disappeared.  Under  the  old  time  overseers  of 
the  poor  expenditures  for  "pauper"  relief  were  safeguarded  by  making  such 
relief  difficult  to  obtain  and  disagreeable  to  receive.  Under  good  publio 
welfare  departments  of  the  present  day,  the  safeguards  against  improper 
use  of  relief  funds  are  thorough  investigation  of  need  and  careful  oversight 
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of  the  aid  given.   Public  welfare  departments  have  also  undertaken 
services  formerly  given  only  by  private  agencies  to  promote  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  persons  aided,  and  are  increasingly  employing 
more  adequate  and  competent  staffs.  With  this  change  in  emphasis  from 
private  to  public  relief  and  with  the  development  of  good  standards  in 
public  relief  agencies,  it  has  also  come  to  be  recognized  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  courts  to  administer  aid  to  dependent  children 
in  their  own  homes  and  that  it  is  better  to  entrust  this  specialized  form 
of  relief  to  the  same  agency  which  administers  other  forms  of  child  and 

family  relief.   In  only  a  few  states  is  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their 

1 
own  homes  still  administered  by  juvenile  courts. 

To  the  uninitiated,  it  might  seem  like  a  simple  matter  to 
determine  eligibility  to  such  aid.   It  has  however  become  a  very  complicated 
matter.   The  term  "half  orphan"  includes  many  children  whose  fathers  are 
not  dead.   The  court's  latest  attempt  to  classify  the  active  cases  was 
made  on  February  5,  1941. 

From  the  fact  that  the  December  total  as  compiled  from  the 
financial  records  considerably  exceeds  the  total  accounted  foi-  by  the 
probation  officers  on  February  5,  1C41,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter 
oount  is  incomplete.   The  discrepancy  indicates  the  need  of  better 


See  Appendix  B 
In  Illinois  where  mothers'  pensions  have  been  administered  by  the  juvenile 
courts,  the  legislature  has  this  year  provided  for  the  administration  of 
aid  to  dependent  children  by  comity  bureaus  of  public  welfare. 
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Table  IV     CLASSIFICATION  OF  MOTHERS'  AID  CASES  ACTIVE  IN 

TEE  SAN  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT,  FEBRUARY  5,  1941 


Classification        No.  of     Monthly  Aid     Yearly  Amount 
Children      Paid  on  this  Basis 


Fathers  incapacitated 

330 

$5,107,50 

$61,290.00 

Fathers  in  state  hospital 
or  institutions 

174 

3,563.00 

42,756.00 

Tubercular  fathers 

102 

2,203.00 

26,436.00 

Fathers  deserted 

71 

1,562,50 

18,750.00 

Illegitimate 

39 

787.00 

9,444.00 

Widows  remarried 

58 

1,246.00 

14,952.00 

Half  orphans  with  mothers 

85 

1,734.00 

20,808.00 

Fathers   receiving  aid 
Mothers  in  state  hospital 
or  dead 

16 

360.00 

4,320.00 

County  aid  because   of  sta 
aid  in  family 

ce 
34 

621.00 

7,452.00 

County  aid  only 

2 

911 

30.00 

360,00 

TOTALS 

$17,214.00 

§206,568.00 

Dec.    1940  Total 

1161 

$23,779.07 

$285,348,84 
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statistical  work  in  the   probation  department.      The   statement  of  classi- 
fications does,  however,   indicate  how  far  this  aid  program  has  been 
expanded  beyond  the   original   intention  when  the  program  was  initiated 
years  ago,  and  to  hov  great  an  extent  this  form  of  children* s  aid  has 
really  beoome  a  family  welfare  and  relief  program.      In  nearly  half  the 
court  cases,   both  parents  are  living  at  home  with  their  children. 

Even  in  San  Francisco  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of 
children  in  their  own  homes  by  the  county  welfare  department  are  larger 
than  the  expenditures  for  this  purpose  by  the  court.     It  is  to  be  noted 


Table  V         EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  CHILDREN,    1936-1041 

SAN  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


Fiscal  year       In  Institutions       In  Foster  Homes  _Tr  ,  ,  .  .  !,"■  Own  Families 

(By  court)  (By  court)  By  Court         By  Public  Welfare 


Department 


1936-37  $72,751.21  $287,930.64  $105,716.24  §246,599.18 

1937-38  76,544.91  313,970,63  192,800.71  322,119.04 

1938-39  73,022.78  340,600.46  218,888.76  326,687.07 

1939-40  61,354.15  384,594.00  244,345.34  347,128.80 

1940-41a  56,916.57  411,508.93  283,968.24  358,413.29 


Transportation  $1,056.12  additional 
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that  the  amounts  given  in  the  table  include  all  of  the  amounts  spent 

through  the  court  for  the  care  of  children,  except  in  the  detention  home 

and  at  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch,  but  that  the  Public  "Welfare  Department  spends 

large  additional  amounts  in  aid  to  families  which  are  not  technically 

called  "aid  to  dependent  children"  but  which  are  included  in  other 

categories. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Public  Welfare 

Department  in  1937-38,  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  were  caused  by  the 

transfer  from  the  court  to  the  welfare  department  of  certain  cases  of 

widows,  as  recommended  in  the  so-called  "Elkus  Report."   Since  that  year 

the  court's  expenditures  for  this  purpose  have  increased  much  more  than 

those  of  the  Public  "Tel fare  Department.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 

principles  agreed  upon  by  the  White  House  Conference  this  trend  is  in  the 

wrong  direction.  Reasons  for  the  inciease  in  the  mothers1  aid  work  of  the 

court  are  given  by  the  probation  officer  in  charge  of  the  dependency 

division  in  the  following  memorandum*  dated  January  28,  1941: 

TO:   MR,  R.  R.  MILLER,  Chief  Probation  Officer 

FROM:  MRS.  ROSE  B.  MoGROIEY,  Senior  Probation  Offioer 

The  following  figures  are  a  comparative  study  of  the  aid  applications 
presented  to  the  juvenile  court  in  1939  and  1940.   I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  applications  include  only  those  which 
were  presented  for  mothers'  aid  regardless  of  the  source  of  referral. 
They  do  not  include  applications  presented  by  the  private  agencies  or 
institutions  for  out-of-town  placement.  The  complete  figures 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Community  Plan  for  Child  7,'elfare,  Children' 
Council,  Community  Chest  of  San  Francisco,  1937. 
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January 

32 

February 

13 

March 

17 

April 

14 

May 

10 

June 

22 

July 

8 

August 

19 

September 

19 

October 

21 

Novembe  r 

34 

December 

25 
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are  available  from  my  records  for  1940  but  were  not  available  for  1939. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  true  comparison  I  have  included  only  cases 
in  both  years  referring  to  mothers1  aid. 


31  Referrals  from  State 

29  Relief  Administration 

26  in  1939   -  81 
28 

37  Referrals  from  State 

21  Relief  Administration 

25  in  1940   «  176 
47 

49  Referrals  from  Public 

i  2 8r  "Welfare  Department  in 
1940      -  120 
234              384 

Note:   Increase  in  1940  is  64  per  cent  over  1939. 

The  causes  for  the  increase  in  aid  applications  are  several, 
but  in  general  arise  from  the  following  conditions  in  1940  which  did  not 
obtain  in  1939. 

I.  LIBERALIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  LAW  ON  AID  TO  NEEDY 
CHILDREN: 

A.  Desertion: 

In  October  1939  there  became  effective  in  the  law  the  pro- 
vision granting  state  aid  to  children,  the  whereabouts  of  whose  fathers 
had  been  unknown  for  over  three  years,  and  for  which  fathers  a  warrant  for 
arrest  had  been  issued.   These  applications  did  not  start  to  cane  in  until 
1940,  and  during  1940  we  received  75  applications  on  the  desertion  basis, 
or  19  per  cent  of  the  total. 

B .  Non-county  cases: 

In  October  1939  the  state  law  was  further  amended  to  permit 
applications  for  state  aid  to  be  taken  in  any  county  in  which  the  person 
establishing  residence  for  a  child  happened  to  be  living  regardless  of  his 
place  of  legal  residence.   In  such  oases  where  the  children  have  state 
residence  but  do  not  have  county  residence,  the  state  reimburses  the  countjr 
in  full,  but  the  granting  of  aid  has  acted  as  a  charge  against  the 
Maintenance  of  Minors  Fund. 
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II .  SRA  ELIGIBILITY  REVIEW; 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  Congressional  order  terminating 
WPA  employment  to  all  persons  after  eighteen  months  continuous  employment, 
the  SRA  required  an  intensive  reinvestigation  as  to  the  eligibility  of  such 
persons  to  aid.  A  great  many  cases  -were   discovered  to  have  an  eligibility 
to  state  aid  for  needy  children,  aand  the  applicant  was  therefore  directed 
to  the  juvenile  court  to  make  such  application  rather  than  to  be  accepted 
back  on  SRA. 

B.  In  the  eligibility  review  the  investigation  also  dis- 
closed a  number  of  children  living  with  relatives  where  the  children  v/ere 
eligible  to  state  aid.   The  relatives  in  such  oases  were  directed  to  the 
juvenile  court  for  an  application  for  state  aid  by  the  SRA. 

III.  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OPINIONS: 

A.  The  single  child  case : 

In  April  1940  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  California 
issued  an  opinion  requested  by  the  State  Relief  Administration  that  a 
parent  with  only  one  child  apparently  eligible  to  state  aid  should  receive 
state  aid  to  needy  children  rather  than  unemployment  aid.  San  Francisco 
had  contended  that  the  cause  of  dependency  in  such  cases  was  the  unemploy- 
ment of  the  parent  rather  than  loss  of  the  wage  earner,  upon  which  state 
aid  had  always  been  predicated.  There  has  been  a  great  influx  of  aid 
applications  from  the  SRA  of  single  child  cases. 

B .  Fathers  eligible  to  state  aid; 

In  Kay  1940  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  California 
issued  an  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  which  justified  the 
counties  in  withholding  aid  to  fathers  even  though  the  father  was  a 
perfectly  employable  man.  This  is  commonly  celled  widower's  aid  and  was 
never  granted  by  the   juvenile  court  prior  to  May  1940. 

Under  the  agreement  now  in  force  in  San  Francisco  the  county 

welfare  department  administers  aid  in  cases  of  half  orphans  where  one 

parent  is  dead  and  there  are  no  "complications"  such  as  a  remarriage  of 

the  surviving  parent  or  neglect  of  the  children.  All  other  cases  of  aid 

to  dependent  children  are  referred  to  the  juvenile  court.   There  are 

innumerable  complications  entering  into  the  decision  whether  the  case 

belongs  to  the  welfare  department  or  the  court.   The  welfare  department 

can  give  emergency  aid  pending  investigation  of  eligibility  to  mothers' 
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aid,  but  the  court  must  obtain  any  such  temporary  aid  from  some  other 
public  or  private  agency  pending  court  determination  of  eligibility  to 
mothers'  aid.   If  a  widow  receiving  mothers'  aid  through  the  welfare  de- 
partment remarries  and  her  husband  deserts,  her  mothers1  aid  must  come 
through  the  court  until  she  gets  a  divorce,  but  after  the  divorce  is 
obtained  her  case  goes  back  again  to  the  welfare  department.   If  a  father 
is  temporarily  incapacitated,  aid  for  his  family  will  come  through  agencies 
other  than  the  court,  but  if  his  incapacity  becomes  permanent,  the  case 
then  becomes  one  for  aid  through  the  juvenile  court.  The  rules  and  agree- 
ments from  7/ashington  and  Sacramento,  together  with  the  agreements  among 
the  oourt,  welfare  department  and  other  agencies  in  San  Francisco  are 
continually  being  changed  and  they  have  become  so  complicated  that  only  a 
few  persons  can  keep  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

Until  recently  when  the  appropriation  for  the  State  Relief 
Administration  was  discontinued,  the  situation  was  further  complicated, 
each  of  the  three  public  relief  agencies  being  obliged  to  keep  continually 
informed  as  to  the  eligibility  rules  and  policies  of  the  others  so  that  it 
might  refer  all  possible  cases  to  one  of  them.   Of  special  difficulty  have 
been  the  cases   of  one-child  families.  Much  time  and  labor  has  been 
consumed  in  these  interagency  negotiations,  and  in  the  shifting  of  families 
back  and  forth.   It  is  natural  that  each  agency  should  desire  to  protect 
its  own  budget  by  referring  cases  to  other  agencies.  For  example,  in 
February  1941  the  State  Relief  Administration  referred  73  of  its  cases  to 
the  juvenile  court  at  one  time.  The  head  of  the  court' dependency  division 
had  to  interview  all  of  these;  but  only  31  then  appeared  to  be  eligible  for 
aid  through  the  court.  Ten  of  these  were  eligible  on  the  basis  of  desertion 
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of  the  father,  but  the  court  workers  located  8  of  these  deserting  fathers 

within  the  following  two  months,  as  a  result  of  which  discovery  these 

8  cases  had  to  be  referred  back  to  the  Public  Welfare  Department  or  the 

State  Relief  Administration. 

Some  of  the  complications  involved  in  having  several  agencies 

administer  the  same  form  of  relief  appear  in  the  following  communications: 

TO:  MR.  R.  R.  MILLER,  Chief  Probation  Officer 

FROM:  MRS.  ROSE  B.  McGRGREY,  Senior  Probation  Officer 

The  Public  Welfare  Department  hag  taken  up  with  me  the  problem 
of  referrals  to  the  juvenile  court  by  the  Public  Vfelfare  Department  of  those 
oases  which  they  have  accepted  on  a  temporary  disability.  At  the  present 
time  our  arrangement  is  to  accept  for  investigations  eligible  oases 
referred  by  the  State  Relief  Administration.  We  do  not  accept  for  in- 
vestigation cases  from  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  and  the  standing 
agreement  is  for  the  department  to  complete  its  own  investigation  and  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  juvenile  court  for  aoceptanoe. 

The  SRA  refers  to  the  FWD  cases  of  temporary  disability.  Some 
of  these  cases  have  an  eligibility  to  state  aid,  and  the  FWD  accepts  them 
on  a  period  of  from  30  to  60  days.  FWD  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  complete  the  state  aid  inve-stigation  in  30  days,  and  they  are 
requesting  that  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  case  is  accepted  by  the  FWD 
for  indigent  relief  that  it  should  also  be  accepted  at  the  juvenile  court 
for  investigation  for  aid  to  needy  children.   I  do  not  see  why  the  aid 
investigation  cannot  be  completed  in  30  days  by  FWD  the  same  as  it  will 
have  to  be  completed  by  our  probation  officer  within  30  days.  However, 
they  feel  that  this  is  impossible  as  the  field  worker  does  not  get  the 
case  until  four  or  five  days  after  it  has  been  accepted  at  intake. 

I  do  not  know  to  •what  extent  this  would  increase  our  case  load 
of  current  investigations,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  referrals  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  acoept  any  greater  burden  of  work  than  we  are  already 
carrying.  During  the  month  of  February  I  accepted  for  investigation  53 
cases.  There  were  actually  73  referrals  from  the  SRA  of  supposedly 
eligible  cases,  and  of  these  73  I  interviewed  all  of  the  applicants,  re- 
viewed their  SRA  record,  but  accepted  32.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we 
are  entirely  responsible  for  the  investigation  of  these  oases.  There  were 
3  referrals  from  the  FWD  for  which  the  court  had  to  do  no  outside  in- 
vestigation, but  from  miscellaneous  sources  there  were  14  for  -which  the 
court  is  also  responsible. 
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Since  this  involves  a  matter  of  policy  I  am  referring  it  to  you 
and  the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the  court  should  take  these  cases 
for  immediate  investigation  of  the  temporary  disabilities  or  whether  they 
should  be  prepared  by  PWD.   I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  problem  which 
is  natrually  a  deciding  factor  in  our  decision. 


March  14,  1941 


TO:   MR.  R.  R.  MILLER,  Chief  Probation  Officer 

FROM:  MRS.  ROSE  B.  licGROEEY,  Senior  Probation  Officer 

Will  you  please  refer  to  my  memorandum  of  March  14,  1941  re- 
garding the  referral  to  the  juvenile  court  by  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment for  state  aid  investigation  of  those  cases  which  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  had  aocepted  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Since  writing  you  the  memorandum  of  March  14  I  learn  that  the 
Public  Welfare  Commission  met  on  April  8,  1941  and  decided  that  on  all 
cases  eligible  for  state  aid  which  were  being  granted  temporary  relief 
through  the  Public  Welfare  Department  that  such  cases  should  be  referred 
directly  to  the  juvenile  court  to  make  an  application.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  will  result  in  an  exact  duplication  of  investigation  by  two 
agencies. 

Our  Manual  of  Procedure  and  Policy  page  49  stated:   "Source  of 
Application:  Application  for  maintenance  is  made  and  investigation  and 
proof  of  eligibility  is  established  in  court  by  the  following  sources  .  . 
(b)  Public  Welfare  Department  worker  if  the  family  is  receiving  relief 
or  state  aid  for  children  through  that  department."  During  the  past 
week  three. such  cases  have  been  referred  to  us.  Two  of  these  cases  are 
technically  nonresident  cases  -  the  W.  and  Q.  cases,  and  one  of  them  is 
a  temporary  disability  case  -  the  Q.   On  the  first  two  cases  indigent  aid 
can  be  extended  for  60  days  through  Public  Welfare  Department,  and  in  the 
latter  case  as  long  as  the  disability  continues.  The  Public  Welfare 
Department  has  accepted  all  three  oases  and  is  working  on  them  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  referred  these  cases  to  the  court  to  start  a 
state  aid  application,  which,  of  course,  entails  a  duplication  of  the 
work  already  done  by  the  Public  Welfare  Department. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Public  Welfare  Commission  ruling 
is  in  conflict  with  the  established  policy  as  outlined  in  our  manual,  we 
have  not  taken  these  aid  applications,  but  we  feel  that  the  situation 
needs  immediate  clarification. 


April  22,  1941 
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The  complications  and  absurdities  in  the  transfer  of  cases  from 
one  agency  to  another  where  there  are  two  or  three  public  relief  agencies 
with  overlapping  jurisdiction  are  illustrated  by  the  follovdng  cases: 

(1)  A  man  -who  had  lost  much  work  on  account  of  headaches  had  been  aided 
by  the  Silk.     He  has  a  wife  and  seven  children.  The  aid  given  has  been  $58 
per  month  (the  SRA  maximum)  and  food  stamps  of  the  value  of  §12  per  month. 
Physicians  now  report  that  the  headaches  have  become  chronic,  and  application 
is  made  to  the  court  for  aid  on  the  ground  that  these  are  children  of  an 
incapacitated  father.  There  is  no  question  of  wilful  neglect  of  the  chil- 
dren or  of  the  moral  fitness  of  either  parent.  The  children,  however,  are 
made  wards  of  the  court  and  the  family  is  put  on  a  budget  of  $135  per 
month,  with  supplemental  aid  from  a  children1 s  agency. 

(2)  The  court  granted  aid  to  the  children  of  a  young  widower,  he  and  the 
children  residing  at  the  time  with  his  mother.  The  probation  officer  of 
course  had  to  make  a  full  investigation.  Then  the  man  decided  to  leave 
his  mother* s  home  and  look  for  work  elsewhere,  leaving  the  children  with 
her.  The  children  then  became  ineligible  to  court  aid  and  the  case  had 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Public  Welfare  Department.  They  then  had  to 
investigate.  Later  the  man  returned  and  the  case  was  transferred  back  to 
the  court.  In  this  case  also  there  was  no  question  of  neglect  or  improper 
guardianship  requiring  judicial  determination  and  action, 

(3)  In  two  cases  brought  in  succession  before  the  court  there  vrere 
questions  regarding  divorce.  The  children  in  both  families  have  been  re- 
ceiving aid  through  the  court.  Because  in  the  first  family  the  mother 
obtained  a  divorce  three  months  ago  the  case  has  been  referred  to  the 
Public  Welfare  Department,  but  they  have  not  yet  taken  it  over.  In  the 
second  family  the  mother  has  been  discussing  the  question  of  divorce  with 
the  probation  officer  and  the  referee  cautions  the  officer  not  to 
encourage  the  mother  in  getting  a  divorce  only  to  transfer  the  case  to 
the  budget  of  the  welfare  department.   The  officer  replies  that  she  only 
helps  women  to  obtain  divorces  when  they  ask  for  help. 

(4)  A  mother  and  stepfather  appear  in  court  applying  for  aid  for  their 
children.  He  looks  well  and  strong  but  has  been  on  a  1TPA  job  because  of 
lack  of  other  employment.   The  court  believes  he  has  not  been  trying  to 
get  work  and  makes  suggestions  about  it  but  is  compelled  to  grant  aid  be- 
cause the  children  are  technically  eligible.   The  granting  of  the  aid  is 
called  a  temporary  plan  and  the  case  is  continued  for  one  month,  the  step- 
father being  told  to  look  for  work  and  to  report  to  the  probation  officer. 
Although  the  mothers*  aid  program  in  the  court  was  designed  to  be  one  for 
long  time  care  of  children,  there  are  many  cases  like  this  in  which  the 
assistance  granted  should  be  only  temporary. 
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(5)  There  appear  in  court  a  man,  his  wife  and  three  children,  only  one  of 
whom  is  his.  The  other  two  are  technically  eligible  to  aid  through  the 
court.  The  man  is  well  but  has  a  poor  work  record,  and  it  is  reported  that 
several  times  he  has  refused  work  offered  him  on  WPA  projects,  so  that  he 
will  not  be  offered  any  more  such  work.  The  court  grants  the  maximum  legal 
allowance  of  $22.50  for  each  of  the  two  children,  decides  not  to  ask  a 
children's  agency  to  supplement  this  because  of  the  man's  attitude,  and 
continues  the  case  one  month  for  the  probation  officer  to  check  on  the  man's 
willingness  to  work. 

(6)  This  family  has  been  on  relief  for  several  years  from  the  Public 
Welfare  Department,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  because 
it  is  noted  that  one  child  in  the  family  is  eligible  to  court  aid,  having 
been  born  out  of  wddlock  and  its  alleged  father  being  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary. Under  agreement  between  the  welfare  department  and  the  court,  if 
one  child  in  the  family  is  eligible  to  aid  through  the  court  the  court  must 
take  responsibility  for  the  whole  family.  The  children  are  accordingly 
made  wards  of  the  court  and  aid  is  ordered. 

(7)  This  family  has  been  on  relief  through  the  SRA  for  several  years. 

The  man  has  been  an  excessive  drinker  and  was  at  one  time  in  the  Mendocino 
State  Hospital.  He  has  been  employed  only  intermittently  and  says  he 
cannot  get  work  on  the  defense  program  now  because  he  has  no  birth  certifi- 
cate.  The  case  is  now  referred  to  the  court  by  the  welfare  department  be- 
cause one  child  is  eligible  for  aid  through  the  court,  having  been  born 
out  of  wedlock  before  the  mother's  marriage.   Its  father  cannot  be  located. 
There  are  five  other  children.  The  "maintenance  budget"  of  §99*69  is 
ordered,  and  further  efforts  will  be  made  to  get  the  man's  birth  certificate 
and  find  work  for  him. 

(8)  A  man  brought  his  v/ife  and  children  to  San  Francisco  from  an  eastern 
state  because  he  thought  his  wife's  health  would  be  better  here,  but  after 
their  arrival  in  San  Francisco  she  had  to  be  committed  to  a  mental  hospital. 
The  father  paid  for  the  children's  board  for  a  short  time  at  a  nursery,  but 
later  returned  to  his  home  state,  obtained  work  there  and  wrote  asking  that 
the  children  be  sent  to  him,  but  he  sent  no  money.   These  children  had  to 
be  made  wards  of  the  court  in  order  that  court  funds  might  be  made  available 
to  pay  their  fare  to  the  place  of  their  father's  residence.  There  was  no 
other  need  for  court  action. 

Further  illustrations  seem  unnecessary  to  show  how  much  dupli- 
cation and  wasted  effort  results  from  having  two  or  three  public  relief 
agencies  dealing  with  so  many  of  the  same  types  cf  families.   The  result 
is  investigations  and  reinvestigations,  referrals  and  re-referrals,  records 
and  records.  The  State  Relief  Administration  has  now  been  discontinued, 
and  it  would  be  best  that  the  juvenile  court  should  also  discontinue 
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administering  general  relief  to  families,  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  the  work  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Public  Welfare  Department  without 
substantial  lowering  of  standards. 

It  seems  absurd  that  children  should  be  made  wards  of  a  court 
for  the  purpose  only  of  giving  aid  to  their  families.  But  that  is  what 
necessarily  happens  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  mothers'  aid 
by  the  court,  because  under  the  California  lav/  the  court  cannot  order 
financial  aid  for  children  who  have  not  been  made  its  wards.  In  most  of 
these  cases  there  is  of  course  not  the  slightest  intention  on  anybody's 
part  that  the  children  be  removed  from  their  parents.  They  are  not  neglected 
or  improperly  cared  for  and  nobody  alleges  that  they  are.  Yet  the  court 
after  listening  to  the  statement  of  facts  which  constitute  their  eligibility 
to  financial  aid,  must  adjudge  the  children  wards  of  the  court  under  some 
subdivision  of  the  juvenile  court  lav/  and  then  place  them  in  the  custody  of 
their  parent  or  parents  "under  the  cooperative  supeivision  of  the  probation 
officer"  and  the  appropriate  children's  agency,  depending  upon  the  child's 
religion.   The  proceedings  are  conducted  in  a  friendly  manner  and  most 
parents  seem  not  to  object  to  having  their  children  made  wards  of  the  court 
or  perhaps  they  do  not  realize  what  the  court  order  is.   Occasionally  a 
parent  does  object  and  it  has  happened  that  a  parent  has  decided  to  go 
without  the  aid  rather  than  submit  to  what  seems  like  a  humiliating  legal 
adjudication. 

There  is  little  if  any  judicial  discretion  which  can  be  exercised 
by  the  court  in  deciding  these  cases  of  applications  for  mothers'  aid. 
"hen  the  facts  constituting  eligibility  are  established,  the  court  is 
compelled  to  order  the  aid  (after  making  the  children  wards  of  the  court). 


. 
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The  function  of  the  court  is  purely  administrative  or  clerical,  such  as 
is  performed  every  day  by  administrative  relief  agencies.   The  administra- 
tive, not  judicial,  character  of  these  cases  is  furthermore  pointed  out 
by  the  fact  chat  appeals  from  the  juvenile  court1 s  decisions  are  taken 
to  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  not  to  an  appellate  court, 

"When  the  aid  to  dependent  children  now  administered  by  the 
juvenile  court  is  transferred  to  the  county  welfare  department,  there 
should  of  course  be  provision  made  in  the  welfare  department  for  services 
to  the  children  comparable  in  quality  to  those  now  given  by  the  private 
agencies  for  children  receiving  aid  through  the  court.   It  has  not  been 
practicable  during  this  survey  to  compare  the  quality  of  service  given  by 
the  court  and  children's  agencies  with  that  given  by  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  in  the  administration  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  (1)  that  the  number  of  cases  under  the  supervision  of  each 
visitor  (about  100,  except  that  the  Jewish  Family  Service  Agency  has  a 
smaller  number)  is  about  the  same  for  both  groups  of  cases;  and  (2)  that 
both  the  court  and  the  county  welfare  department  fix  the  amount  of  aid 
according  to  the  so-called  Heller  budget,  with  variations,  developed  by 
the  University  of  California.   In  cases  where  the  maximum  mothers'  aid 
of  022,50  per  child  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  family  with  the  income 
called  for  by  the  budget,  supplemental  aid  is  given  from  the  indigent  fund 
in  welfare  department  cases  and  from  funds  provided  by  the  Community  Chest 
through  the  children's  agencies  in  court  cases.   The  medical  services  pro- 
vided by  the  children's  agencies  may  be  more  thorough  and  systematic  than 
those  provided  for  welfare  department  cases. 
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San  Francisco  has  justly  been  proud  of  its  high  standards  of 
ohild  care  and  has  properly  been  concerned  lest  the  transfer  of  welfare 
work  from  private  to  public  control  might  result  in  a  lowering  of  standards 
of  financial  relief  a  and  of  personal  service,  or  both.  General  economic 
conditions  have,  however,  made  it  necessary  that  the  great  bulk  of  family 
relief  and  welfare  work  should  be  so  transferred  and  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  has  been  developed  to  meet  that  need  in  San  Francisoo  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  administration  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
categorical  "aid  to  dependent  children,"  in  which  the  county,  state  and 
federal  government  participate,  has  already  been  assumed  by  the  county 
welfare  department.  When  in  the  interest  of  child  welfare  work  in  general 
and  in  order  that  the  juvenile  court  may  be  made  a  more  effective  agency 
for  dealing  with  the  neglected  and  delinquent  children  whom  it  must  serve, 
the  maintenance  and  care  of  all  children  who  are  dependent  only  should  be 
transferred  from  the  court  to  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  and  the  agencies 
and  citizens  concerned  should  join  in  insisting  that  the  welfare  department 
be  adequately  staffed  to  carry  the  additional  load. 

The  payments  per  child  provided  for  in  the  lawn  and  rules  govern- 
ing aid  to  dependent  children  and  now  being  administered  by  the  juvenile 
court  are  of  course  already  caning  out  of  tax  funds  and  the  transfer  of  the 
oourt  cases  to  the  welfare  department  would  not  involve  any  additional 
public  expenditure  for  this  purpose,  but  only  the  transfer  of  about  $280,000 
per  year  from  the  court's  Maintenance  of  Minors*  Fund  to  the  county  welfare 
department's  budget.  .Additional  cost  to  the  public  would,  however,  be 
involved  in  the  assumption  by  the  welfare  department  of  the  supplemental 
financial  aid  now  being  paid  by  the  children's  agencies  from  Community 
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Chest  funds  (about  $60,000  in  1D40)  and  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  additional  -visitors  in  the  v;elfare  department  to  do  the 
work  now  being  done  by  visitors  of  the  private  agencies.  Insofar  as 
service  to  these  children  is  now  being  given  by  juvenile  court  officers  no 
additional  expense  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  involved  by  transfer  of  these 
cases  to  the  welfare  department,  because  the  time  of  these  probation 
officers  would  be  utilized  for  necessary  service  to  other  children  in  the 
court  (additions  to  the  probation  staff  are  urgently  needed)  unless  these 
officers  can  be  transferred  to  the  public  welfare  department. 

The  removal  of  family  relief  work  from  the  court  would  serve  to 
emphasize  the  court*s  proper  function  as  a  necessary  legal  agency  for 
making  such  judicial  determinations  and  taking  such  court  action  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection,  care  and  training  of  children  who  are  neglect- 
ed, delinquent  or  otherwise  in  need  of  care  which  cannot  be  given  without 
judicial  aotion. 
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THE  DETENTION  HOME 


The  Building 

Although  the  building  is  twenty-six  years  old  (erected  in  1915) 
it  is  well  constructed  and  reasonably  satisfactory.   It  is  earthquake- 
proof  and  fireproof.  The  location  is  convenient.  Although  the  cost  was 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  the  building  could  hardly  be  sold  because 
it  was  designed  especially  for  the  detention  of  children.   The  accommodations 
are  adequate  for  the  number  of  children  who  need  detention.   It  would  be 
possible  to  design  a  better  building,  especially  as  to  office  space,  but 
the  expense  would  not  be  justified.  The  additional  office  space  needed  can 
be  fairly  well  provided  in  the  present  building,  v/hen  the  additional  court 
building  already  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  erected  at  the 
rear  of  the  detention  home  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  wooden  school- 
house.   The  latter  is  no  longer  used  or  needed  because  the  number  of  chil- 
dren detained  and  the  length  of  detention  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Staff 

The  detention  home  staff  is  adequate  except  that  a  night  janitor 
should  be  employed.  Although  the  superintendent  resides  in  the  building 
(the  other  detention  home  staff  members  do  not)  there  is  only  one  man 
attendant  on  duty  from  6:30  pan.  to  7  a.m.   The  one  janitor  arrives  at 
7  a.m.  and  leaves  at  3:30  p.m.,  after  which  he  has  messenger  duties  for 
the  medical  department.  Although  some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  assist 
in  janitor  work  this  service  is  not  adequate.  Moreover  the  night  man 
attendant  has  to  go  down  to  the  first  floor  to  take  charge  of  new  admissions, 
and  if  the  boys  have  not  yet  gone  to  their  rooms  he  must  first  put  them 
there.  A  night  janitor  could  also  act  as  watchman,  making  periodical 
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rounds.  That  there  is  need  for  this  service  is  indicated  hy  the  fact 
that  prowlers  have  climbed  up  the  fire  escape  of  the  adjoining  building 
gained  access  to  the  projecting  front  of  the  home  and  communicated  -with 
boys  in  detention.  It  would  not  be  impossible  for  weapons  to  be  passed 
in.  Plans  are  under  discussion  for  preventing  such  access  to  the  building 
by  erecting  a  barrier  on  the  roof  of  this  projecting  front. 

There  seems  to  be  no  serious  question  as  to  the  service  given 
by  the  staff.   The  superintendent,  in  addition  to  her  training  in  nursing, 
had  a  graduate  course  in  dietetics  and  was  instructor  in  nursing  and 
assistant  superintendent  at  the  University  of  California  Hospital.  Three 
others  of  the  women  are  registered  nurses.  Only  one  attendant  is  a 
university  graduate;  three  others  had  partial  university  courses.  Most 
of  the  staff,  both  men  and  women,  had  some  experience  in  social  work 
before  their  appointment  here,  but  only  five  have  taken  summer  school  or 
university  extension  courses  since  appointment.  In  the  selection  of 
detention  home  staff  in  the  future  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
securing  persons  having  education  and  training  for  child  welfare  work. 
Program  for  Children 

The  program  of  activities  is  perhaps  as  full  as  can  be  expected 
in  view  of  the  short  periods  most  of  the  children  remain.   The  school 
formerly  conducted  on  the  premises  became  impracticable  by  reason  of  the 
very  short  detention  periods,  but  aid  should  be  given  many  of  the  children, 
especially  those  who  remain  for  longer  periods,  in  keeping  up  with  their 
school  work  while  they  are  in  detention.   The  probation  officers  have 
helped  get  their  school  books  and  assignments,  but  it  would  be  better  if 
this  could  be  done  systematically  by  a  visiting  teacher.  Fairly  interesting 
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Table  VI 


DETENTION  HOME 
STAFF  AND  SALARIES,  JULY  1,  1941 


Name 

Year  Appointed 

Title 

Monthly  Salary 

Tautphaus,    Ida  C. 

1926 

Superintendent 

#210*00 

Fitzsimons,   Helen 

1934 

Reg.   Nurse 

135.00 

Horvath,   Mary 

1938 

135.00 

Guedet,    Joseph8, 

1940 

Male  Attendant 

135.00 

Kelley,   Thomasa 

1932 

150.00 

Lovre,    Thomas 

1934 

145.00 

Drady,   Noel 
Keller,    Harry  C. 
Lyons,    John  J. 

1937 

135.00 

1940 

135.00 

1941 

135.00 

Ybarra,   F. 

1938 

142.50 

A  heme,    Griselda 

1938 

Woman  Attendant 

125.00 

Colbum,   Florence0 

1932 

125.00 

Latorres,    lone 

1937 

125.00     " 

MoChesney,  Norma 

1926 

125.00 

Hunter,    Jessie 

1937 

125.00 

Finn,   Ellen 

1939 

125,00 

Sutton,    Gertrude 

1940 

125.00 

Roberts,   Milton 

1939 

Janitor 

150.00 

McCarty,    Sadie  V. 

1940 

Kitchen  Helper 

106.00 

■White,    Laura  M. 

1934 

TOTAL 

Cook 

169.00 

02, 757. 50 

Military  leave  without  pay 


Replacing  attendants  on  military  leave 


'Sick  leave  without  pay 
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Table  VII    EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  VJORK  EXPERIENCE  OF 

JUVENILE  DETENTION  HOLE  STAFF  SAN  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT 


Name 


Under- 
graduate 
university 
work  (years) 


Summer  or 
extension 
courses  in 
social  work 


Previous 
experience  in 
social  work  (years) 


Tautphaus,  Ida  -  R.N< 


13 


Drady,  Noel 
Kelley,  Thomas 
Keller,  Harry 
Lyons,  John 
Tbarra,  F. 


3 

1* 

2 


Aherne,  Griselda  -  R.N. 
Colburn,  Florence 
Finn,  Ellen 
Hunter,  Jessie 
LaTorres,  lone 
HcChesney,  Norma 
Sutton,  Gertrude 
Horvath,  Mary  -  R.N. 

(office  nurse) 
Fitzsimons,  Helen  -  R.N. 

(clinic  nurse) 


l£ 


7 

6 

9 
4 
4  mo, 

1 
3 


Also  one  year  in  graduate  social  service  education 
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activities  are  provided  for  both  boys  and  girls,  including  two  hours  a 
day  outdoor  play.  Adequate  medical  care  is  provided  by  men  and  women 
physicians  and  there  are  accommodations  for  keeping  children  isolated  until 
seen  by  a  physician.  The  older  children  help  with  janitor  and  kitchen 
work  but  not  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  The  girls  also  sew  and  mend  or 
do  light  "fancy  work,"  the  program  changing  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  group.  It  seems  not  to  be  so  easy  to  find  constructive  activities 
for  the  boys,  and  their  reading  material  is  also  less  satisfactory  than 
that  provided  for  the  girls.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  services  of  a 
recreation  supervisor,  formerly  furnished  by  the  city  recreation  department, 
were  withdrawn.  Boys  are  also  kept  in  their  rooms  more  than  girls,  and  it 
appears  that  this  has  in  some  cases  been  done  unnecessarily.  Boys  under 
commitment  to  a  state  correctional  school  are  kept  in  their  rooms,  and 
occasionally  this  has  been  done  with  a  boy  vjhose  commitment  was  only 
anticipated.  The  possibilities  of  escape  from  the  building  are  so  small 
that,  with  adequate  supervision,  such  confinement  would  seem  to  be  rarely 
necessary.   Inasmuch  as  public  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  food  given 
the  children,  the  menus  for  a  week  are  shown  (See  Appendix  C)«   There  can 
be  no  question  of  the  adequacy  or  quality  of  the  meals  .   The  boys1  iron 
beds  are,  however,  most  uncomfortable. 

Little  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  detention  period  for 
study  of  the  children,  except  those  who  are  referred  to  the  psychologist 
or  psychiatrist.   There  is  some  exchange  of  information  betv/een  the  pro- 
bation officers  and  the  detention  home  staff  but  this  cooperation  should 
be  made  more  complete  and  systematic.   Even  though  most  of  the  children 
are  held  for  only  a  few  days,  the  detention  home  staff  do  have  them  under 
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olose  observation  all  day,  and  if  they  were  expected  to  make  notes  of 
their  findings,  they  would  probably  observe  more  carefully.   It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  superintendent  secure  daily  from  each  detention  home 
attendant  a  statement,  even  though  it  may  often  be  brief,  of  any  obser- 
vations he  may  have  regarding  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  each  child,  and 
that  when  the  child  is  released  the  superintendent  summarize  this  information 
and  give  the  probation  department  a  copy  of  it. 
Detention  Pol icy 

ITo  wholly  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been  devised  for  keeping 
children  locked  up.   There  is  therefore  practically  unanimous  agreement 
that,  as  stated  in  the  Juvenile  Court  Standards  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  National  Probation  Association: 

The  number  of  children  detained  and  the  length  of  detention  should  be 
kept  at  a  minimum,  and  so  far  as  possible  those  who  must  be  detained  should 
be  provided  for  in  private  boarding  homes.  Detention  should  be  limited 
to  children  for  whom  it  is  absolutley  necessary,  such  as:  (a)  children 
whose  home  conditions  make  immediate  removal  necessary,  (b)  children  who 
are  beyond  the  control  of  their  custodians,  runaways,  and  those  whose 
parents  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce  them  in  court,  (c)  children  who 
have  committed  offenses  so  serious  that  their  release  pending  the  dis- 
position of  their  cases  would  endanger  public  safety,  (d)  children  who 
must  be  held  as  witnesses  and  (e)  children  whose  detention  is  necessary 
for  purposes  of  observation  and  study  and  treatment  by  qualified  experts. 

It  is  therefore  disappointing  to  find  that  of  637  delinquent 
children  whose  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  court  in  1939  about  three- 
fourths  (469)  were  held  in  the  detention  home  overnight  or  longer,  and 
of  580  disposed  of  in  1940  more  than  five-sixths  (497)  were  so  held  in 
detention.  A  more  careful  intake  procedure  would  decrease  the  number  of 
admissions  of  delinquent  children,   (comparatively  few  neglected  children 
are  admitted.) 
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The  number  of  admissions  of  delinquent  "boys  could  be  cut  down 
by  more  effective  notice  to  the  parents  when  a  boy  is  brought  to  the 
detention  home.   Two-thirds  of  the  admissions  of  boys  are  by  arrest.   (See 
Table  VIII  page  78).  The  probation  department  expects  the  police  to  give 
such  notice  to  the  parents  and  does  not  usually  send  a  probation  officer 
to  the  home  unless  the  boy  is  left  over  night.  The  Juvenile  Court  Standards 
state  that  "whenever  a  child  is  taken  into  custody  the  parents  or  the 
person  with  whom  the  child  resides  should  be  notified  at  once  by  the  police 
officer  or  other  person  holding  such  custody.  The  responsibility  for  such 
notice  should  rest  with  the  court."   The  men  probation  officers  are  over- 
loaded with  cases,  but  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  certainly  as  soon  as 
additional  men  officers  are  added  to  the  staff,  the  boy  department  should 
make  sure  that  prompt  notice  to  the  parents  has  been  given  by  the  police, 
and  whenever  there  is  doubt  a  probation  officer  should  visit  the  home  on 
the  day  the  boy  is  brought  to  court,  and  determine  whether  the  boy  should 
not  be  returned  home  pending  disposition  of  his  case. 

Instances  have  been  observed  in  which  boys  were  detained  un- 
necessarily instead  of  being  left  with  their  own  families  pending  investi- 
gation. After  the  close  of  the  probation  offices  for  the  day  the  decision 
to  admit  children  must  be  made  by  the  detention  home  superintendent,  or  in 
cases  of  boys  by  the  male  attendant  in  charge.   Some  boys  have  been  admitted 
whose  detention  was  indeed  an  injustice.  Whenever  the  superintendent  or  the 
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Table  VIII  JUVENILE  DETENTION  HOME 

Admissions  and  Releases,  June  1941 


Present  at  beginning  of  month: 
Admitted  during  month,  by 
Arrest 

Probation  officer 
Court  order 
Transfer 

Request  of  parent  or  guardian 
Voluntary  request  of  applicant  2 
Dependent,  lost  or  abandoned    - 


Released  during  month: 
Present  at  end  of  month": 


21 

93 
78 
15 


DE  FT . 

GIRL 

DEFT. 

FAMILY  DEFT 

20 

4 

1 

53 

6 

1 

12 

14 

M 

- 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

2 

- 

_28 
32' 

26 

"T 


Table  IX  JUVENILE  DETENTION  HOME 

Average  Daily  Pppulation,  January- June  1941 
MONTH         BOY  DEFT.         GIRL  DEFT.      FAMILY  DEFT, 


June 

17.7 

5.5 

.50 

May 

20.9 

6.83 

1.88 

April 

11.96 

3.5 

2.00 

March 

16.79 

7.67 

2.99 

February 

21.39 

8.32 

2.46 

January 

12.51 

8.74 

2.93 

Average   Jan. -June 

16.88 

6.76 

2.13 

Maximum  1940 

28,00 

12.00 

9.00 
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attendant  in  charge  is  at  all  in  doubt,  he  should  communicate  with  the 
chief  probation  officer  or  the  head  of  the  boy  division,  after  obtaining 
as  full  information  as  possible  from  the  arresting  officer  or  other 
applicant  for  detention.  This  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  sound 
rules  of  the  department  need  more  rigid  enforcement. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  admissions  to  the  detention 
home  the  population  is  kept  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  building  by 
releasing  children  as  soon  as  practicable.  About  one-half  the  delinquent 
children  remain  for  a  shorter  period  than  five  days,  and  about  half  the 
neglected  children  held  in  the  family  department  are  held  only  one  day  or 
less.   Averages,  however,  are  misleading.  The  length  of  detention  for 
some  of  those  now  held  for  comparatively  long  periods  could  be  much  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  family  boarding  homes.   It  will  be  noted  from  Table  X 
that  26  children  released  during  May  and  June  194-1,  or  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  number  released  during  that  time,  had  been  held  in 
detention  for  two  weeks  or  longer,  two  of  them  for  longer  than  a  month. 
It  would  be  especially  desirable  that  girls  who  are  held  as  witnesses 
in  prosecutions  of  adults  should  not  be  kept  in  the  detention  home  as 
long  as  they  often  are.  In  some  cases  of  course  long  detention  cannot 
be  avoided.  Children  whose  homes  are  in  other  states  must  usually  be 


iThese  statistics  of  length  of  detention  have  heretofore  been  compiled 
by  an  erroneous  method  which  indicated  shorter  periods.   The  data  given 
here  and  in  Tab&e  X  have  been  compiled  by  the  chief  probation  officer  and 
detention  home  staff  by  a  correct  method,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
results  are  accurate. 
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Table  X  DETENTION  HOME 

Length  of  Detention,  Children  Released  May  and  June  1941 


Days  detained 

Number  of  Child 

pen 

Boy  Dept. 

Girl  Dept. 

Family  Dept. 

Total 

Less  than  1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

32 

13 

4 

49 

2 

22 

5 

1 

28 

3 

12 

4 

2 

18 

4 

16 

5 

11 

5 

14 

3 

17 

6 

7 

2 

1 

10 

7 

6 

3 

9 

3 

6 

3 

9 

9 

11 

1 

12 

10 

7 

1 

1 

9 

11 

8 

2 

10 

12 

8 

1 

9 

13 

1 

1 

2 

14 

2 

5 

7 

15 

4 

4 

16 

6 

6 

17 

2 

2 

18 

2 

2 

19 

2 

2 

20 

2 

1 

3 

21 

1 

1 

27 

1 

1 

28 

1 

1 

29 

1 

1 

32 

1 

1 

2 

39 

1 

1 

TOTALS 

176 

54 

11 

231 

Average  Stay 

6. 

52* 

day 

s   7,06  days 

5. 

18  days 

6,9  days 

-.31 


held  two  weeks  or  longer  pending  arrangements  for  their  return  heme. 
Boys  in  Police  Stations 

Closely  related  to  the  policy  of  keeping  detention  of  children 
to  a  minimum  is  the  practice  of  the  police  in  taking  many  boys  to  police 
stations  before  bringing  them  to  the  detention  home.  Boys  under  juvenile 
court  age  are  not  locked  up  in  the  police  stations  but  are  sometimes  kept 
there  from  one  to  three  hours  while  they  are  being  questioned,  complainants 
are  sent  for  and  the  investigation  is  taken  over  by  the  appropriate  detail. 
The  police  of  San  Francisco  are  to  be  commended  for  their  conscientious 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  the  juvenile  court  law  in  bringing  juveniles 
to  the  detention  home  instead  of  locking  them  up  in  police  stations  or 
jails,  but  even  the  temporary  detention  of  boys  in  police  stations  should 
be  avoided.   The  Juvenile  Court  Standards  state  on  page  3:   "The  police 
should  not  be  authorized  nor  should  they  have  the  power  to  hold  children 
in  a  station  house  .  .  .  From  the  moment  a  child  is  taken  into  custody 
he  should  be  sheltered  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  from  public 
observation  and  from  conditions  that  tend  to  mark  him  as  an  offender." 
The  judge  and  chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court  have  several 
times  conferred  with  the  police  department  urging  that  children  taken  into 
custody  by  the  police  be  brought  directly  to  the  detention  home.   The 
chief  of  police  issued  an  order  in  May  1941  that  police  officers  should 
take  children  directly  to  the  detention  home  instead  of  to  police  stations 
except  in  cases  of  felony.   Many  of  the  offenses  committed  by  boys, 
however,  although  technically  felonies  (or  would  be  felonies  if  committed 
by  adults)  are  no  more  serious  than  offenses  classified  as  misdemeanors. 
The  distinction  between  felony  and  misdemeanor  is  a  very  inaccurate  index 
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of  the  seriousness  of  the  delinquency,  or  suspected  delinquency.   The 
police  departments  instruction  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  require 
that  all  juveniles  taken  into  custody  be  taken  directly  to  the  detention 
home  or  probation  department. 
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RECORDS,  REPORTS  AND  STATISTICS 

Case  Reocrds 

The  case  recording  system  is  in  general  an  approved  one, 
separate  folders  being  used  for  the  material  regarding  each  child.  The 
active  cases  are  kept  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  probation  depart- 
ment.  The  filing  of  closed  cases  has  not  been  carefully  worked  out,  there 
having  been  much  confusion  as  to  the  identifying  numbers  of  these  folders; 
the  remedy  is  more  strict  enforcement  of  a  rule  as  to  what  number  shall  be 
used.   The  department  has  recognized  that  the  so-called  "face  sheet," 
or  outline  of  the  family  setup,  has  not  beaiwell  adapted  to  the  purpose 
and  has  not  been  so  filed  that  it  can  be  readily  consulted.  !£his  fault 
is  being  remedied. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  case 
records,  however,  is  more  frequent  recording  of  developments  and  the 
statement  in  each  case  of  a  definite  plan  of  treatment.  TJhen  probation 
officers  are  required  to  state  their  plans  they  are  stimulated  to  organize 
and  consider  them  more  carefully.   Their  statements  of  plans  should  be 
examined  carefully  by  the  senior  probation  officers  and  should  be  reviewed 
whenever  the  child  appears  in  court,  or  at  least  every  six  months.  With- 
out definite  planning,  based  upon  the  particular  needs  and  situation  of 
eaoh  ohild,  probationary  treatment  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  routine 
supervision  consisting  of  "checking  up"  and  occasional  ordering  or 
forbidding. 
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Unnecessary  petitions 

Too  many  separate  petitions  are  filed  in  the  cases  of  many- 
children.  The  court  has  broad  discretion  to  make  any  disposition  of  the 
child  vhich  is  in  his  interest  and  for  which  resources  are  available,  no 
matter  what  the  technical  nature  of  the  offense  which  brought  the  child 
before  the  court.   It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  additional  petitions 
to  be  filed  unless  the  new  offense  is  so  much  more  serious  in  nature  than 
the  earlier  one  committed  by  the  same  child  that  the  evidence  regarding 
it  needs  to  be  placed  in  the  official  record  as  an  explanation  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  court. 
Central  Clerical  Unit 

The  proposed  alterations  in  the  main  building  vail  provide 
office  space  for  some  of  the  typists  who  are  now  scattered  about  the 
probation  department.   In  each  of  the  divisions  there  needs  to  be  one 
clerk-stenographer  who  will  act  as  secretary  of  the  division  and  be 
immediately  available,  but  it  would  be  better  for  the  bulk  of  the  typing 
to  be  done  in  a  room  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  probation  officers 
will  be  relieved  of  the  noise  of  most  of  the  typewriters,  and  the  work 
of  the  typists  can  be  equalized. 
Indexes  of  Records 

The  master  index  of  all  cases  known  to  the  court  and  probation 
department  is  seriously  defective*  The  index  cards  now  used  are  much 
too  small  and  do  not  contain  enough  infoimation  to  identify  the  cases. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  oards  contain  only  the  name  of  one  child 
without  any  other  identifying  data.  As  one  result  it  sometimes  happens 
that  one  division  of  the  probation  department  deals  with  a  oase  for  a 
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month  or  more  v.dthout  learning  that  another  child  in  the  same  family  is 
under  care  or  has  been  known  to  another  division  of  the  department.   The 
two  divisions  each  work  vdthout  having  the  information  possessed  by  the 
other  and  may  indeed  work  at  cross  purposes.   There  is  often  delay  in 
ascertaining  whether  a  previous  record  of  a  child  exists  in  the  department 
or  in  finding  the  record  if  it  is  known  there  is  one.   The  form  of  file 
now  used  could  not  well  be  adapted  to  cards  large  enough  to  contain  the 
necessary  identifying  information  without  making  the  index  occupy  al- 
together too  much  space. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  adopted  an  index  card  much  like 
the  one  used  by  the  San  Francisco  Social  Service  Index  and  that  the  cards 
be  filed  according  to  the  "Soundex"  system.   The  cards  would  best  be 
filed  vertically  to  economize  space.   Although  the  "Soundex"  system  is 
not  difficult  to  learn,  its  proper  use  would  require  the  special  familiarity 
of  some  one  clerk.   This  person  alone  should  prepare  the  cards,  file  them 
and  consult  thorn  for  information  at  request  of  any  of  the  probation 
officers.   ITo  one  else  should  be  allowed  to  remove  a  card  from  the  file. 
This  vertical  card  index  can  be  used  not  only  to  tell  quickly  whether 
a  child  has  ever  been  known  to  the  department  but  also,  by  a  simple  tab 
system,  to  tell  whether  the  case  is  active  or  closed  and  if  active  in 
what  division  or  divisions  of  the  probation  department. 

In  each  division  of  the  probation  department  the  secretary 
should  be  responsible  for  keeping  up-to-date  a  list  of  all  case  records 
charged  to  that  division  and  to  each  probation  officer.  Written  in- 
structions should  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  department  that  no 
record  is  to  be  removed  from  the  probation  officer  to  whom  it  is  charged 
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•without  notifying  the  secretary  of  the  division  in  order  that  the  record 
may  be  charged  to  the  person  removing  it  end  its  prompt  return  may  be 
assured. 

The  installation  of  the  new  index  can  begin  as  soon  as  supplies 
are  provided  and  all  new  cases  should  be  indexed  under  the  new  plan*   The 
transfer  of  old  names  to  the  new  index  will  be  a  considerable  task  because 
the  case  records  will  have  to  be  consulted  to  secure  the  additional 
identifying  data  needed.   The  worker  assignee1  to  indexing  nevr  cases  can 
devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  the  transfer  of  names  from  the  old  index. 
"When  this  process  is  completed  a  part  of  this  worker's  time  will  be 
available  for  other  service.   In  the  meantime  both  indexes  will  need  to 
be  consulted  for  many  cases,  but  for  a  diminishing  number  as  the  transfer 
process  progresses.   If  possible,  temporary  additional  assistance  should 
be  provided  until  the  task  is  completed. 
Reports  and  Publicity 

The  monthly  statistical  reports  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  probation  department  have  not  been  prepared  on  a  unifom  basis.   Those 
prepared  by  the  neglect  division  are  the  most  satisfactory.   The  report  of 
each  division  should  give   separately  the  figures  for  official  and  un- 
official cases,  and  should  list  separately  the  volume  of  work  handled  by 
each  probation  officer.  The  work  of  preparing  statistical  reports  should 
be  facilitated  by  convenient  forms  and  when  these  are  submitted  they  should 
be  carefully  checked  for  consistency  and  completeness. 

The  probation  department  has  recently  adopted  a  plan  for  record- 
ing statistics  of  all  court  cases  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.   This  is  a  progressive  step,  upon  which  both  the 
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probation  department  and  the  State  Department  of  Social  '.relfare  are  to 
be  commended.  Juvenile  court  statistics  in  Americai  as  well  as  criminal 
court  statistics,  have  been  woefully  incomplete  and  inaccurate.   It  has 
been  impossible  to  observe  trends  in  the  volume  and  character  of  cases  or 
to  compare  communities  in  these  respects  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  state  department  has  prepared  forms  upon  which  the  most  important  data 
are  to  be  recorded,  case  by  case,  and  seveial  county  probation  departments, 
including  that  of  San  Francisco,  have  agreed  to  record  their  data  according 
to  the  proposed  plan.   The  data  will  be  compiled  and  tabulated  by  the 
state  department.   The  results  will  be  useful  not  only  to  the  local  de- 
partments but  to  the  state  and  to  all  persons  concerned  with  the  work  of 
juvenile  courts. 

The  probation  department  will  however  need  to  prepare  its  own 
annual  reports,  because  the  statistical  data  received  from  the  state  de- 
partment will  need  to  be  explained  and  supplemented  by  narrative  and 
descriptive  material,  interpreting  the  data,  pointing  out  developments 
and  trends  and  calling  attention  to  such  needs  of  children  as  may  be 
revealed.   The  annual  reports  should  be  printed  or  mimeographed  in 
sufficient  quantities  so  that  copies  may  be  distributed  to  those  most 
concerned.  Juvenile  courts  and  probation  departments  have  had  too  little 
of  the  right  kind  of  publicity.   Such  publicity  is  not  easy  to  get.  The 
private  affairs  of  children  cannot  be  advertised.   But  if  the  court  is  to 
have  adequate  financial  support  and  public  confidence  there  must  be 
publicity  regarding  the  volume  and  nature  of  its  work,  its  problems,  its 
methods  of  operation  and  the  needs  of  the  children. 
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Such  publicity  can  be  obtained  by  vrell  prepared  and  widely 
distributed  annual  reports ,  and  also  by  other  moans.   The  film  "Boy  in 
Court"  prepared  by  the  national  Probation  Association,  was  purchased  for 
the  probation  department  by  Judge  Dunne  shortly  before  his  death  and  is 
being  shown  by  the  officers  to  various  groups.  Similar  films  have  been 
prepared  and  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  probation  department  with  the  volunteer 
assistance  of  local  producers.   The  press  should  be  kept  informed  of 
important  developments  in  the  court,  although  stories  and  photographs  of 
individual  children  cannot  properly  be  used  for  newspaper  publicity.  From 
time  to  time  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  court  should 
be  invited  to  inspect  the  detention  home  and  probation  offices  and  also  to 
sit  in  at  hearings,  though  the  number  of  visitors  at  hearings  must  be 
limited  because  privacy  is  necessary*-  in  the  discussion  of  problems  so 
closely  affecting  family  affairs. 


UNOFFICIAL  CASE  WORK 

The  probation  department  reports  previous  to  1937-30  included 
a  count  of  unofficial  cases j  that  is,  cases  dealt  with  by  the  department 
without  filing  a  petition.  But  in  1937  the  policy  was  adopted  of  dealing 
only  with  cases  in  which  a  formal  petition  was  filed.   It  is,  however, 
necessary  for  any  probation  department  to  consult  and  advise  regarding 
coses  which  are  not  before  the  court,  and  to  investigate  many  of  them 
to  determine  whether  a  petition  should  be  filed.  Cases  so  investigated, 
if  no  further  action  of  any  kind  is  taken  by  the  probation  department, 
may  be  counted  as  rejected  cases,  or  if  some  adjustment  is  made  or  service 
is  rendered  over  any  length  of  time  the  case  may  be  counted  as  an  un- 
official one.  Although  the  announced  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  proba- 
tion department  is  not  to  do  unofficial  case  work,  the  policy  has  not 
been  uniformly  enforced.  Some  of  the  probation  officers  are  carrying 
cases  concerning  which  no  petitions  have  been  filed. 

Many  of  the  cases  brought  to  the  boy  division  on  citations 
issued  by  the  police  department  instead  of  by  arrest  prove  on  inquiry 
by  the  probation  department  to  be  cases  in  which  there  is  no  need  of 
filing  a  petition.   The  police  department  should  certainly  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  bringing  cases  to  the  court  in  this  way.  Another  large 
group  of  cases  dealt  with  unofficially  in  the  boy  division  has  been 
brought  by  representatives  of  the  public  sohools.   Conferences  amounting 
to  unofficial  hearings  in  these  cases  have  been  conducted  by  the  senior 
probation  officer  of  the  boy  division.   It  seems  to  have  been  decided  a 
for;  years  ago  that  the  probation  department  should  discontinue  receiving 
school  cases  in  this  way.  and  since  that  tine  the  girl  division  has  not 
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accepted  any  of  them.   The  boy  division,  however,  has  resumed  the  practice 
and  has  dealt  unofficially  with  some  school  cases  of  girls  as  well  as 
boys.  Practically  all  the  cases  involve  the  element  of  nonattendance  at 
school,  with  the  numerous  compli cat ions  leading  up  to  it,  sometimes 
^mounting  to  wilful  neglect  by  the  parents.  Most  of  these  cases  can  be 
dealt  with  better  without  official  court  action  than  by  petition,  but  it 
would  be  far  better  for  them  to  be  so  dealt  with  in  the  school  department 
without  reference  to  the  probation  office.  "*ith  the  proposed  developments 
in  the  guidance  work  of  the  i^ublic  schools  of  San  Francisco,  the  school 
department  should  deal  with  as  many  as  possible  of  these  cases  without 
referring  them  to  the  court.  All  that  can  be  done  unofficially  by  a  pro- 
bation officer  in  thece  cases  can  be  done  more  advantageously  by  a  well 
organized  school  guidance  department.   It  is  recommended  that  the  un- 
official handling  of  these  cases  by  the  probation  department  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  probation  department  accept  them 
only  for  inquiry  as  to  whether  a  petition  should  be  filed. 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  unofficial  case  work  by 
probation  officers  provided  the  character  and  limitations  of  such  work 
are  carefully  regulated.   In  a  community  with  so  many  well  equipped  social 
work  and  child  welfare  organizations  as  San  Francisco  there  can  seldom  be 
need  for  the  probation  department  to  continue  responsibility  for  a  case 
for  more  than  thirty  days  without  filing  petition. 

It  is  furthermore  recommended  that  much  more  careful  aocount 
be  kept  of  unofficial  cases.   There  has  been  no  regular  system  of  regis- 
tering them  with  the  social  service  index,  with  the  result  that  other 
social  agencies  are  often  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  probation 
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department  is  doing  work  in  some  of  their  families  and  probation  officers 
sometimes  undertake  work  for  which  some  other  agency  is  responsible,  or 
work  without  the  information  already  possessed  by  some  other  agency.  All 
cases  should  be  registered  in  the  inde::  immediately  upon  their  acceptance. 
The  establishment  of  a  central  intake  division  in  the  probation  department 
will  help  to  systematize  and  control  the  acceptance  and  treatment  of  un- 
official cases.   The  work  done  on  these  cases  and  the  decision  whether  to 
drop  them,  refer  them  to  another  agency  or  file  a  petition  within  thirty 
days  should  be  guided  by  the  senior  probation  officer  in  charge  of  each 
division.  Accurate  records  should  be  kept  of  the  work  done  in  unofficial 
oases  •■  some  oi  them  become  official  -  and  the  monthly  statistical  reports 
of  each  division  of  the  probation  department  should  include  figiires  of  the 
cases  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  assigned  and  closed  during  the 
month  and  remaining  open  at  the  end,  as  for  official  cases. 
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MENTAL  IIYGIE1IE  SERVICES 

A  consulting  psychiatrist  and  a  psychometrist  from  the  county 
health  department  each  give  about  three  half  days  a  week  to  juvenile 
court  cases.   The  court  employs  a  full  time  psychologist.   Some  psychometric 
testing  is  done  by  students  from  the  University  of  California,  but  their 
reports  are  not  available  in  time  for  the  court  because  they  muse  be 
checked  by  their  supervisors  at  the  University. 

These  services  are  excellent  in  quality  but  insufficient  in 
quantity.  More  of  the  psychiatrist's  time  would  be  of  great  value  in 
cases  of  various  kinds  in  all  divisions  of  the  probation  department. 
The  court  should  employ  another  full  time  psychologist  to  give  routine 
psychometric  tests  so  that  the  clinical  psychologist,  v/iio  noiv  give  a  many 
of  these  tests,  could  give  all  of  her  time  for  intensive  personality 
studies  of  children.  A  full  time  stenographer-typist  is  needed  for  the 
mental  hygiene  division,  so  that  the  reports  may  be  written  up  in  full 
and  in  time  to  be  used  by  the  probation  officers  in  their  recommendations 
to  the  court. 

The  mental  hygiene  vrork  also  needs  to  be  integrated  more 
systematically  with  that  of  the  probation  officers.  The  psychologist  has 
been  left  to  "drum  up  trade"  among  the  probation  officers  and  sane  of 
them  have  not  had  sufficient  training  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
psychological  and  psychiatric  service.   The  remedy  for  this  condition  is 
through  the  employment  of  better  trained  additional  officers  and  through 
more  skilled  and  persistent  direction  of  the  work  of  the  officers  by  the 
division  heads.   The  latter  should  be  continually  revievdng  the  v/ork  of 
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the  officers,  pointing  out  cases  in  -which  psychiatric  or  psychological 
study  would  be  especially  valuable  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  results  of 
such  studies  are  understood  and  used  by  the  probation  officers* 
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FOSTER  HOME  CARE 


Most  children  who  are  removed  by  the  court  from  the  custody  of 
their  parents  for  placement  in  foster  homes  are  so  placed  by  the  children's 
agencies  (see  table  III  page  52)  under  pay  (-with  state  reimbursement  in 
most  cases)  ordered  by  the  court  for  their  maintenance.  Most  of  them  have 
been  removed  from  their  own  homes  because  of  neglectful  conditions  and  the 
cases  have  therefore  been  investigated  by  the  neglect  division  of  the  pro- 
bation department  or  by  the  Children's  Protective  Society,  or  both.  When, 
however,  the  cases  oome  before  the  court  again  on  continuance  and  it  must 
be  decided  whether  to  continue  the  maintenance  of  the  children  in  foster 
homes  or  make  some  other  provisions  for  their  care,  officers  in  the 
dependency  division  see  that  the  cases  are  put  on  the  court  calendar  and 
that  progress  reports  of  the  children's  agencies  are  received.   It  would 
be  better  for  there  continued  cases  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  neglect 
division,  because  the  officers  in  that  division  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
familiar  with  the  home  and  family  conditions  from  which  the  children  were 
removed.  Although  the  children's  agencies  recognize  their  responsibility 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  children's  own  families,  the  court  which 
removed  the  children  also  has  a  responsibility  in  this  matter.   The  pro- 
bation officers  should  therefore  consult  fully  with  the  children's  agencies 
regarding  these  cases;  appear  with  the  agency  representatives  at  the 
hearings  and  v.hen  that  seems  advisable  they  should  participate  in  the 
reinvestigations  of  home  and  family  conditions,  when  a  child  is  committed 
to  an  institution  or  the  Log  Cabin  Ranch,  the  probation  officer  who  made 
the  original  investigation  and  presented  the  case  to  the  court  continues 
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to  carry  responsibility  for  the  child  so  committed  and  aids  in  the 
decision  whether  and  when  the  child  should  be  returned  home  or  otherwise 
cared  for,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  probation  officers 
should  not  carry  the  same  responsibility  for  children  committed  to  an 
agency  to  be  placed  in  foster  homes. 

If  the  responsibility  for  these  continued  oase3  of  children 
placed  in  foster  homes  is  transferred  from  the  dependency  division  to 
the  neglect  division  there  should  of  course  be  a  corresponding  transfer 
of  staff  to  carry  the  work.  Such  transfer  will  leave  with  the  dependency 
division  of  the  probation  department  only  the  cases  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  in  their  own  homes,  the  so-called  mothers*  aid  cases.   This 
work  is  of  a  highly  specialized  and  technical  nature  because  of  the 
numerous  and  oontinually  changing  rules  and  policies  governing  the 
administration  of  state  and  federal  aid.   These  cases  must  all  remain 
in  charge  of  one  division  of  the  probation  department,  and  it  would  be 
better  if  this  division  did  not  carry  responsibility  for  other  types  of 
cases  also. 

Although  the  children's  agencies  find  foster  homes  for  the 
children  removed  by  the  court  for  neglect,  these  agencies  have  not  felt 
that  they  were  equipped  to  do  foster  home  work  for  children  vino  presented 
serious  conduct  problems.  For  most  delinquent  children  the  probation 
officers  have  had  to  find  the  homes  and  supervise  the  children.   On  July  1, 
1841,  there  were  33  boys  in  foster  homes  under  the  supervision  of  the  boy 
division  and  39  girls  in  foster  homes  under  the  supervision  of  the  girl 
division  (7  of  these  girls  were  in  work  homes).   Neither  division  has  a 
foster  home  worker,  but  all  of  the  officers  share  this  work.   The  girls 
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so  placed  are  in  or  near  the  Bay  region,  but  very  few  boys  are  placed 
in  city  homes  and  some  of  them  are  as  far  away  as  Mendocino  county.   The 
-women  officers  are  able  to  visit  their  girls  fairly  often,  but  the  men, 
whose  boys  are  farther  av/ay  and  vjhose  case  loads  are  considerably  higher, 
are  not  visiting  their  foster  home  boys  nearly  often  enough;  some  of  the 
boys  are  not  seen  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time. 

The  foster  home  work  for  boys  vras  formerly  done  by  one  officer 
of  the  boyr,  division. "  The  reason  given  for  discontinuing  this  method  is 
that  the  travel  expense  v;as  toog  great.  But  if  all  the  men  officers  travel 
over  several  counties  the  expense  will  be  greater  -  if  the  boys  are  visited, 

This  vork  of  finding  foster  homes  for  delinquent  children  and 
supervising  such  children  when  placed  should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  officers  selected  with  reference  to  their  special  adaptability.   The 
full  time  of  a  man  and  a  woman  officer  will  be  needed.   It  would  be  still 
better  if  the  foster  home  Work  for  these  delinquent  children  could  be 
taken  over  by  the  children's  agencies,  end  they  should  be  urged  to  do  so, 
but  if  they  cannot  then  the  probation  department  must  do  the  work  and  put 
it  on  a  better  footing. 


Charles  II.  Schermerhorn  "Delinquent  Boys  in  Foster  Homes"  The 
Offender  in  the  Community  yearbook  National  Probation  Association 
1G38  p.  225 
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TRAFFIC  CASES 

The  juvenile  court  lav;  of  California  makes  it  mandatory  for 
the  case  of  any  person  under  eighteen  charged  with  an  offense,  traffic 
or  otherwise,  to  be  heard  in  the  juvenile  court.   If  the  attention  of 
any  other  court  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  defendant  is  under  eighteen, 
such  other  court  is  required  by  law  to  suspend  the  proceeding  and  certify 
the  case  to  the  juvenile  court. 

Only  44  boys  and  1  girl  were  brought  before  the  juvenile  court 
in  1940  for  traffic  violations.   The  total  number  of  prosecutions  of 
juveniles  in  other  traffic  violations  is  not  known,  but  it  must  be  many 
times  that  number.   It  would  be  better  for  these  cases  all  to  be  heard 
in  juvenile  court.   It  is  not  as  demoralizing  an  experience  for  a  boy  or 
a  girl  to  appear  in  traffic  court  as  to  be  prosecuted  for  more  serious 
crime  in  the  municipal  or  superior  courts,  but  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  these  cases  than  can  well  be  given  in  the  municipal  court.  A 
senior  probation  officer  might  be  designated  to  hear  the  traffic  cases 
under  a  system  similar  to  that  worked  out  in  Alameda  County,  where  these 
oases  are  heard  by  the  deputy  chief  probation  officer  in  the  first 
instance,  and  only  referred  to  the  judge  when  there  is  a  serious  charge 


In  Alameda  County,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  population  than  San 
Francisco,  948  traffic  oases  vere  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  in 
1940,  and  other  traffic  cases  of  juveniles  were  heard  by  other  oourts. 
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such  as  reckless  driving,  or  when  a  satisfactory  agreement  cannot  be 

worked  out  by  the  probation  officer  for  the  surrender  of  driver's  license, 

attendance  at  traffic  school  or  other  suitable  disposition.  The  probation 

officer  inquires  not  only  into  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic  violation 

but  also  into  the  boy»s  hone  life  and  school  attendance  or  occupation.  The 

attendance  of  a  parent  is  required.  Even  though  no  home  visit  is  made  in 

most  of  the  traffic  cases,  a  conference  by  the  probation  officer  with  the 

boy  and  his  parent  may  bring  to  light  circumstances  which  deserve  the 

further  attention  of  the  court  and  probation  department. 

The  following  outline  for  improved  procedure  in  these  cases  has 

been  prepared  for  Alameda  county  by  Lorenzo  Buckley,  senior  probation 

officer.   It  would  appear  equally  practicable  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  new  system  be  inaugurated  throughout  the  county 
which  will  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  juvenile  court  law  and  also  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  vehicle  code  and  the  policies  of  the  various  law 
enforcement  bodies.   It  is  suggested  that  the  arresting  officer,  instead 
of  issuing  citations  or  arresting  traffic  violators  under  eighteen,  shall 
direct  such  violators  to  appear  before  the  probation  officer.   The  arrest- 
ing officer  can  readily  determine  the  age  of  the  offender  by  questioning 
him,  or  looking  at  his  operator's  license.   In  a  few  cases  the  age  might 
not  be  correct,  but  this  can  be  taken  care  of  later. 

The  citation  directing  a  juvenile  offender  to  appear  before  the  probation 
officer  will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  traffic  citation  now  issued. 
It  should  state  that  the  offender  will  receive  in  due  course  a  communication 
from  the  probation  officer  directing  him  to  appear  with  one  of  his  parents 
for  an  interview,  or  it  might  direct  the  offender  to  appear  before  the 
probation  officer  at  a  stated  time.   The  citation  should  set  forth  the 
offense  and  the  surrounding  facts,  as  is  done  in  the  citation  now  commonly 
used.  Arresting  officers  will  need  to  carry  a  second  book  for  traffic 
violators,  "Citations  for  Juvenile  Offenders."  Each  day  the  probation 
deputy  in  charge  of  traffic  offenses  will  receive  from  the  various  police 
departments  in  Alameda  county  copies  of  the  citations  that  have  been 
issued.  He  Will  then  send  to  each  boy  a  letter  directing  him  to  appear 
with  one  of  his  parents  for  an  interview  (or  if  the  citation  directs 
the  offender  to  appear  before  the  probation  officer  at  a  fixed  time, 
then  said  offender  will  appear).  "When  the  boy  appears  with  his  parents 
he  will  be  questioned  concerning  the  alleged  offense.  Ho  will  be  told 
that  if  he  so  desires  the  matter  can  be  heard  in  the  juvenile  court  and 
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the  arresting  officer  brought  before  the  court  to  testify.   If,  however, 
he  admits  the  offense  he  can  be  told  by  the  probation  officer  that  a 
petition  may  not  be  filed  provided  an  agreement  is  made  between  the 
offender  and  the  probation  officer.  This  agreement  may  be  that  the  minor 
surrender  his  operator's  license  to  the  probation  officer  for  a  time 
designated  by  the  officer,  or  that  he  not  drive  for  a  certain  time,  or 
that  he  attend  traffic  school.   The  matter  vrf.ll  then  be  continued,  for  a 
fired  period  to  see  whether  the  individual  complies  with  his  agreement. 
If  the  offender  fails  to  comply  therewith,  the  probation  officer  can  then 
file  a  petition  and  the  matter  can  be  heard  in  the  juvenile  oourfc.   Should 
the  offender  be  unwilling  to  malce  such  agreement,  but  desire  his  matter 
heard  in  the  juvenile  covxrt,  the  petition  can  be  filed  immediately  by  the 
probation  officer  on  information  and  belief  and  need  not  be  filed  by  the 
arresting  officer. 

If  two  offenses  are  committed  in  violation  of  Section  510  of  the  vehicle 
code  within  six  months,  the  probation  officer  can  then  file  in  the  juvenile 
court  petitions  including  both  offenses  in  order  to  oomply  with  Section 
305  of  the  vehicle  code.  This  section  requires  the  court  to  notify  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Department  whenever  a  minor  under  eighteen  has  been  found  to 
have  committed  two  violations  of  Section  510  within  six  months • 

After  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  a  juvenile,  the  probation 
officer  will  see  that  he  complies  with  it.  Upon  his  failure  to  do  so, 
court  action  is  instituted.   In  nearly  all  cases  the  minor  will  be  directed 
to  attend  traffic  school.  When  the  probation  officer  learns  that  all  of 
the  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  he  will  olose  the  matter.  He  will 
keep  a  central  index  of  all  offenders  within  the  county,  and  a  separate 
case  history  of  each. 
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COURT  CARE  OF  OLDER  MINORS 

The  juvenile  courts  of  California  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  who  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  but  minors  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  may  be  prosecuted  in 
the  criminal  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offenses.  It  was  no  doubt 
contemplated  by  the  frainers  of  the  law  that  some  of  these  older  offenders, 
especially  those  charged  with  less  serious  offenses,  would  be  taken  to  the 
juvenile  court,  but  very  few  of  them  are  so  dealt  with.  Nearly  all  older 
minors  charged  with  offenses  are  prosecuted  in  the  criminal  courts  under 
the  laws  which  apply  to  adult  offenders.   In  the  criminal  courts  the  youth 
of  these  minors  is  of  course  considered  in  determining  whether  they  shall 
be  released  on  probation,  but  they  are  charged  with  and  convicted  of  crime, 
are  held  in  jail  pending  determination  of  their  cases  if  they  cannot 
furnish  bail  and  are  dealt  with  at  the  same  sessions  of  court  under  the 
same  procedure  as  adults.   In  San  Francisco  the  only  minors  over  eighteen 
dealt  with  in  the  juvenile  court  are  the  few  who  are  received  by  transfer 
from  other  counties,  or  who  are  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  judge  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  adults  in  preliminary  proceedings  when  they  are 
charged  with  offenses  against  children.   The  juvenile  court  in  San 
Francisco  has  even  been  reluctant  to  retain  jurisdiction  previously 
assumed,  after  the  minor  becomes  eighteen. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  California  there 
is  an  increasing  concern  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  these  older  minors 
charged  with  crime.   The  inadequacy  of  our  present  method  of  dealing  with 
them  is  recognized.   It  is  often  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  deal  with 
these  minors  under  the  same  procedure  as  adults.   One  jurist  has  aptly 
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them  "the  forgotten  group"  in  our  system  of  criminal  justice.   On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  deemed  insufficiently  mature  and  are  therefore  not  permitted 
by  our  laws  to  vote,  to  make  contracts,  to  hold  title  to  real  estate  in 
their  own  names,  or  to  marry  without  parental  consent,  and  they  may  be 
adopted  but  may  not  adopt}  but  inconsistently  enough,  if  they  are  charged 
rath  crime  they  are  dealt  with  under  tho  same  laws  and  procedure  as  adults. 
California  is  one  of  the  very  few  states  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  this  inconsistency  by  giving  the  juvenile  courts  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  these  youths.  This  provision  of  the  California  lav/  has 
failed  to  become  operative  partly  because  these  older  minors,  while  they 
are  not  fully  responsible  adults,  are  no  longer  childronj  and  partly  be- 
cause the  juvenile  courts  have  not  been  adequately  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  minors  under  eighteen. 

In  an  effort  to  devise  a  practicable  remedy  in  the  interest  of 
this  forgotten  group,  various  proposals  have  been  advanced.   Separate 
adolescent  courts  are  probably  not  practicable  except  in  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas.   In  two  or  three  eastern  cities  "adolescent  court" 
divisons  of  existing  criminal  courts  have  been  set  up,  but  they  are 
handicapped  by  operating  under  the  provisions  of  law  applying  to  adult 
offenders  and  are  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  Another  proposal  is 
that  the  criminal  courts  be  authorized  or  required  by  lav/  to  use  special 
procedures  in  cases  of  minors,  such  as  securing  social  and  clinical  in- 
vestigations before  these  cases  are  disposed  of  in  any  way,  releasing 
without  bail,  and  using  detention  accommodations  separate  from  older 
offenders.   The  model  bill  for  a  Youth  Correction  Authority,  devised  by 
a  committee  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  does  not  affect  court  procedure 
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involved  in  these  cases. 

When  defendants  who  plead  guilty  in  the  juvenile  court  apply 
for  probation  (most  of  them  do)  they  are  referred  to  the  collector  for 
investigation,  andif  probation  is  ordered  they  are  placed  under  his 
supervision.   It  is  suggested  that  all  minors  charged  with  offenses 
against  children  be  referred  to  the  juvenile  court  probation  department 
for  investigation  before  the  decision  is  made  whether  to  prosecute  them 
for  felony  or  misdemeanor  or  to  bring  them  before  the  juvenile  court  on 
petitions.   Of  the  183  defendants  included  in  the  table  there  were  13 
minors:   2  were  seventeen  years  of  age,  4  were  eighteen,  4  were  nineteen, 
and  3  were  twenty.   Of  these  13  youths  9  we:  e  disposed  of  in  the  juvenile 
court:   1  was  placed  on  probation,  1  was  referred  to  the  lunacy  commission, 
4  were  referred  to  the  boy  division  of  the  juvenile  probation  department, 
4  were  held  for  the  superior  court  and  the  cases  of  3  were  dismissed.   Of 
the  4  who  were  held  for  the  superior  court  1  was  placed  on  probation,  2 
were  committed  to  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  and  1  was  sent  to  San 
Quentin.  It  would  appear  from  the  dispostions  that  most  of  these  minors 
could  have  been  dealt  with  as  effectively  in  the  juvenile  court  under 
delinquency  petitions. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  trials  of  adults  charged  with  offenses 
against  children  to  be  held  at  the  juvenile  court,  as  soon  as  the  court 
building  annex  is  completed.   Child  witnesses  would  be  saved  a  trip  from 
the  detention  home  to  the  oriminal  court  building,  and  they  oould  be 
better  shielded  from  unpleasant  experiences.  For  a  child  to  testify  and 
be  cross  examined  in  these  cases  is  at  best  an  unwholesome  experience, 
even  though  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  as  much  privacy  as  is 
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consistent  with  the  legal  rights  of  the  defendant.   These  cases  oould  all 
be  heard  by  the  full  tine  juvenile  court  judge,  sitting  as  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court.   There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
having  jury  trials  of  adults  at  the  juvenile  court.  Some  defendants, 
however,  do  not  demand  a  jury  (in  misdemeanor  cases)  or  waive  their 
right  to  trial  by  jury  (felony  cases),  and  there  will  be  a  side  entrance 
to  the  new  court  building  so  that  jurors  and  others  will  not  need  to  enter 
the  detention  home  and  probation  office  building. 


■     '■ 
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Appendix  A 

SELECTION  OF  JUDGES 


In  the  Juvenile  Court  Standards  adopted  in  1923  by  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  probation  Association  it  is 
state d  that:  wThe  judge  should  be  chosen  because  of  his  specail  quali- 
fications for  juvenile  court  work.  He  should  have  legal  training, 
acquaintance  with  social  problems  and  understanding  of  child  psychology." 

As  yet,  however,  in  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
jurisdictions  are  the  judges  selected  primarily  vdth  reference  to  special 
qualifications  for  juvenile  court  work.   They  are  elected  or  appointed  to 
other  judicial  positions  and  find  children's  cases  to  be  a  part  of  their 
work,  whether  or  not  they  are  even  interested  in  them. 

At  this  time  of  reviving  interest  in  the  question  of  how  the 
judges  of  all  courts  should  be  selected,  it  is  of  especial  interest  to 
those  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  juvenile  courts  to  note  what 
methods  of  special  selection  of  juvenile  court  judges  have  been  adopted 
in  those  comparatively  few  jurisdictions  where  there  is  any  special 
selection  at  all.   The  various  methods  are  here  briefly  summarized. 

1.  Designations  by  the  Judges  of  One  of  Their  Number 

wliere  there  is  more  than  one  judge  of  the  court  incidentally 
exercising  juvenile  jurisdiction,  the  law  usually  provides  that  the  judges 
shall  designate  one  of  their  number  for  this  function.   In  some  of  these 
jurisdictions  the  range  of  choice  is  very  limited,  but  in  a  few  populous 
jurisdictions  the  number  of  judges  is  great  enough  to  offer  some  opportunity 
for  the  selection  of  a  specially  qualified  person.   Thus  in  California 
where  the  superior  court  has  the  juvenile  jurisdiction,  there  are  in  Los 
Angeles  more  than  fifty  judges  from  whom  to  choose.   The  theoretical 
advantages  of  the  plan,  however,  even  in  populous  jurisdictions,  are  often 
largely  negatived  by  the  desgination  of  judges  for  the  various  divisions 
of  the  court  according  to  seniority,  or  in  rotation  at  regular  intervals, 
sometimes  very  short  intervals. 


*Taken  from  Juvenile  Court  Laws  of  the  United  States  National  Probation 
Association  1939 
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Wisconsin  is  unique  in  providing  that  the  judges  of  all  the 
courts  of  record  in  each  county  (in  Milwaukee  county  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  court  only)  shall  designate  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over 
the  juvenile  court. 

2.  Popular  Election 

The  judges  hearing  children's  cases  are  so  elected  in  Colorado 
(Denver);  Louisiana  (Caddo  and  Orleans  parishes);  Minnesota  (Hennepin 
county);  New  York  (counties  having  special  judges  of  children's  courts, 
outside  of  New  York  City);  Ohio  (the  juvenile  court  of  Cuyahoga  county 
and  the  domestic  relations  divisions  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  in 
seven  other  counties);  Oregon  (the  domestic  relations  division  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Multnomah  county);  Pennsylvania  (Allegheny  county);  and 
Tennessee  (Memphis,  Johnson  City  and  Carter  county), 

3.  Appointment  by  the  Governor 

The  judge  of  one  juvenile  court,  that  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  for  life.   Juvenile  court  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  limited  terms  in  five  counties  of  lew  Jersey,  seven 
counties  of  Florida  and  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.   This  method  is  also 
followed  in  two  counties  of  Maryland  and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,   (in 
the  other  counties  of  Maryland  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
but  under  an  especially  interesting  system  described  in  paragraph  9 
following.)   In  counties  of  Vermont  where  there  is  no  municipal  court, 
one  justice  of  the  peace  is  designated  by  the  governor  as  a  special 
justice  to  hear  all  cases  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  juvenile 
court, 

4.  Appointment  by  the  City  or  County  Government 

The  juvenile  court  judges  are  so  appointed  in  North  Carolina  in 
cities  of  10,000  or  over,  in  Buncombe  county,  for  the  Domestic  Relations 
Court  of  Mecklenburg  county;  and  in  any  other  county  having  a  county  seat 
of  25,000  population  or  over,  when  the  county  board  of  commissioners  so 
elects;  Tennessee  (Kingsport);  and  Virginia  (cities  of  25,000  or  more). 
By  two  statutory  amendments  passed  in  1937,  an  "assistant  judge"  may  be 
appointed  in  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  "regular"  judge. 

5.  Appointment  by  the  Mayor 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  only  by  New  York  City,  where  the 
eight  judges  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  of  which  the  Children's 
Court  is  a  division,  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  ten  year  terms. 
Upon  the  receipt  by  him  of  a  certificate  signed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
justices  stating  that  in  their  opinion  the  business  of  the  court  requires 
it,  the  mayor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  additional  justices  to  hold 
office  for  such  time  at  the  certificate  states  to  be  necessary,  but  in 
no  case  longer  than  a  full  term  of  ten  years. 
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6.  Appointment  by  Judges  of  Other  Courts 

In  Virginia  judges  of  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts 
in  cities  of  fewer  than  25,000  and  in  all  counties,  are  appointed  by  the 
circuit  courts.   In  Georgia,  on  recommendation  of  a  grand  jury,  in  a  county 
of  fewer  than  60,000,  the  superior  judge  may  appoint  a  judge  of  a  special 
juvenile  court;  and  in  counties  of  more  then  60,000  the  superior  judge  may 
make  such  appointment  without  the  grand  jury*s  recommendation.   In  Alabama 
(Jefferson  county)  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  court 
is  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  judge  or  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  juvenile  court  is  held.  The  juvenile  court 
judge  himself  or  the  presiding  judge  of  the  circuit  court  is  empowered  to 
appoint  any  "licensed  attorney"  including  the  solicitor  of  the  juvenile 
court  as  "spcial  judge"  to  act  during  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the 
juvenile  court  judge. 

In  Louisiana  (Orleans  parish),  when  a  juvenile  court  judge  is 
prevented  from  holding  court,  the  Supreme  Court  may  appoint  a  lawyer  having 
the  same  qualifications  as  those  of  such  judge  to  hold  court  during  the 
vacancy. 

7.  Appointment  by  a  Local  Juvenile  Court  Committee 

This  method  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  time  in  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.   In  Mobile  the  Juvenile  Court 
Commission  is  composed  of  seven  members,  three  chosen  by  the  County  Board 
of  Revenue,  three  by  the  Board  of  City  Commissioners,  and  the  seventh  by 
these  six.   In  Nashville  the  five  member  of  the  Humane  and  Juvenile  Court 
Commission  are  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

8.  Appointment  by  a  State  Commission 

In  Utah  the  State  Public  Y.elfare  Commission  appoints  for  a 
limited  term  a  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  for  such  juvenile  court  dis- 
tricts as  the  commission  shall  establish.   The  lav/  provides  that  "such 
judges  shall  be  chosen  for  merit  in  accordance  with  such  tests  as  the 
commission  may  devise  in  order  to  determine  their  special  qualifications 
for  juvenile  court  work."   Judges  may  be  removed  by  the  commission  at  its 
discretion.   The  salaries  of  the  judges  are  fixed  and  paid  by  the 
commission, 

9.  Mixed  Systems 

Here  must  be  classified  Greenville  county,  South  Carolina,  Y/here 
the  judge  is  appointed  by  the  governor  on  recommendation  of  the  county 
legislative  delegation,  and  all  but  three  counties  in  Maryland,   (See 
paragraph  3.)   In  the  Maryland  plan,  authorized  in  1931,  the  governor  is 
required  to  appoint  for  each  county  (except  the  three  having  specially 
organized  juvenile  courts)  a  juvenile  court  committee  of  five  persons  who 
serve  without  pay  for  terms  of  four  years.   One  of  the  duties  of  these 
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committees  is  to  recommend  to  the  governor  "qualified  persons  to  be 
appointed  as  magistrates  for  juvenile  causes  of  their  respective  counties." 
The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  is  required  to  appoint 
such  magistrate  in  each  county  as  soon  as  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
makes  provision  for  his  salary.  Yliile  the  law  doe  s  not  explicitly  limit 
the  governor  to  the  appointment  of  persons  recommended  by  the  county 
juvenile  court  committees,  it  would  seem  natural  that  he  should  follow  their 
recommendations,  especially  as  the  members  of  the  committees  are  his  own 
appointees.   If,  in  any  county,  provision  for  the  salary  of  such  magistrate 
is  not  made  by  the  county  commissioners,  the  circuit  judges  for  that  county 
may  designate  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  judge  of  juvenile  causes.   (See 
paragraph  L)   In  Baltimore  county,  under  a  special  statute,  the  circuit 
court  alone  lias  jurisdiction  over  juvenile  offenders. 

In  Alabama  (Jackson  county)  the  appointment  is  made  for  a  four 
year  term  by  the  governor  from  a  list  of  three  eligible  persons  submitted 
jointly  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Child  Vfelfare  Board  of  the  county. 
The  judge's  salary  is  fixed  at  the  low  figure  of  three  hundred  dollars 
(0300.00)  per  annum. 

The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

In  Alabama  (Montgomery  county)  the  judge  is  elected  by  the  state 
senate  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

In  South  Carolina  (Charleston  county)  the  judge  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  is  appointed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  following  five 
officials:   the  resident  judge  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  county  lies, 
the  circuit  solicitor,  the  probate  judge  of  the  county,  the  recorder  or 
judge  of  the  police  court  of  Charleston,  and  the  judge  of  the  county  court 
or  other  court  in  the  county  inferior  to  the  circuit  court. 

In  the  1941  statute  creating  the  three  district  juvenile  courts 
of  Connecticut,  the  judges  of  courts  are  appointed  by  the  general  assembly 
upon  nomination  by  the  governor. 
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U.  S«  Department  of  Labor 
Children's  Bureau 

"leahington  July  19,  1C41 


Memorandum  on  Administrative  Service  for  Dependent 
and  Neglected  Children  in  the  Juvenile  Court 


The  establishment  of  juvenile  courts  and  their  responsibilities 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children  preceded  in  most  states  by  many  years 
the  establishment  of  local  public  welfare  departments  equipped  to  provide 
services  for  children.   The  development  of  administrative  services  for 
children  in  the  court  was  a  logical  result  of  the  lack  of  any  other  compe- 
tent public  services  for  children.  With  the  development  of  local  public 
welfare  agencies  throughout  the  country,  the  situation  has  changed  and  there 
is  need  for  reconsideration  of  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  continuing 
services  that  are  purely  administrative  in  the  courts. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  federal-state  program  of  aid  to  dependent  children,  a  similar 
form  of  public  assistance  for  mothers  with  dependent  children,  generally 
known  as  mothers'  aid,  had  been  provided  by  the  laws  of  all  but  3  states. 
Administration  of  these  laws  was  placed  in  courts  having  juvenile  juris- 
diction in  15  states,  2  of  these  states  giving  this  responsibility  to 
courts  in  certain  localities.   In  2  other  states,  the  courts  were  responsi- 
ble for  deciding  on  the  eligibility  of  the  family  and  through  commitment 
transferred  the  family  for  services  to  an  administrative  agency.   The  local 
administrative  agency  was  not  designated  in  the  California  law  relating  to 
"half- orphans'  aid"  which  had  a  similar  purpose  and  in  San  Francisco,  at 
least,  aid  for  families  was  made  available  through  the  juvenile  court. 

At  the  present  time  all  but  three  states  have  authorized 
cooperation  with  the  Social  Security  Board  in  providing  aid  for  dependent 
children,  and  except  in  California,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  local  administration 
and  determination  of  eligibility  has  been  placed  in  public  administrative 
agencies.  In  Wisconsin,  administration  is  still  vested  in  courts  having 
juvenile  jurisdiction,  although  the  whole  problem  of  local  welfare  adminis- 
tration is  under  such  assistance  on  condition  that  they  do  so  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  state  department.   In 
California,  no  uniform  statewide  plan  of  administration  has  been  adopted. 
The  three  states  that  have  not  yet  made  provision  for  a  federal-state 
program  of  aid  for  dependent  children  are  Iowa,  Kentucky  and  Nevada,  and  in 
Iowa  mothers'  assistance  is  administered  by  the  juvenile  court. 
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There  is  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  determination 
of  dependency  of  adults  and  families  is  an  administrative  procedure  not 
requiring  court  action.  It  would  seem  logical  to  apply  this  same  principle 
to  children  needing  public  assistance  in  their  own  homes  and  also  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  request  care  for  them  away  from  their  homes.  Although 
private  agencies  have  always  aocepted  children  for  care  from  their  parents, 
state  and  local  public  welfare  departments,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
have  in  the  past  accepted  children  for  care  only  through  court  commitment. 
This  point  of  view  is  rapidly  changing  at  the  present  time  due  to  two 
situations:   (l)  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  local  public  depart- 
ments authorized  to  provide  care  for  children  received  from  their  parents 
or  relatives,  as  well  as  children  committed  to  their  custody  by  the  courts; 
and  (2)  the  increasing  realization  among  juvenile  court  judges  that  unless 
problems  of  legal  custody  or  guardianship  are  involved,  dependent  children 
do  not  need  to  be  brought  before  the  court. 

The  placement  of  dependent  or  neglected  children  in  family  homes 
by  the  staff  of  the  juvenile  court  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  over-all 
responsibility  for  children  given  to  juvenile  courts  when  no  other  form  of 
public  service  was  available  for  children.   Although  such  service  is  still 
assumed  by  juvenile  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  even  to  the 
er.tent  of  an  organized  child-placing  program  in  a  few  places,  it  is 
fortunately  decreasing.   The  continuance  of  a  program  of  child  placing  in 
a  juvenile  court  not  only  perpetuates  a  service  that  is  purely  administrative 
and  involves  no  judicial  functions  but  also  deters  the  development  of 
adequate  service  for  children  in  public  welfare  departments  where  child 
placing  properly  belongs. 

Another  form  of  administrative  service  undertaken  by  some 
juvenile  courts  is  case  work  service  to  families  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  court  because  of  neglect  of  children.   Is  there  not  the  same  need 
in  neglect  cases  as  in  dependency  cases  for  limiting  acceptance  by  the 
court  to  cases  in  which  court  action  is  necessary?  The  need  for  removal 
of  a  child  from  his  home  because  of  neglect  or  for  an  authoritative 
approach  to  the  parents  are  the  basic  situations  necessitating  court  action 
in  neglect  cases,  as  are  problems  of  custody  and  guardianship  in  dependency 
cases.   Social  service  for  children  and  their  families  that  will  prevent 
serious  neglect  and  consequent  court  action  is  an  essential  service  for 
children.   Such  service  has  long  been  given  by  private  family  and  children's 
agencies  but  the  need  for  development  of  similar  preventive  service  in 
public  administrative  departments  has  not  been  so  generally  recognized. 

Preventive  or  protective  services  for  children  in  their  own 
homes  on  problems  of  neglect,  family  maladjustments  and  conduct  difficulties 
is  the  major  service  given  in  rural  areas  under  the  child  welfare  service 
programs  of  the  different  states.   Some  service  of  this  type  is  also  given 
in  cities  by  visiting  teachers  in  the  schools  and  by  well-equipped  public 
welfare  departments  providing  social  services  to  families. 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia,  special  provision  has  been  made 
for  this  service  through  the  establishment  of  a  Protective  Service  Unit 
in  the  public  welfare  department  to  which  cases  are  referred  by  the  schools, 
the  juvenile  court,  the  police  department,  private  agencies,  parents  and 
other  individuals.   This  plan  is  a  most  desirable  one  and  the  development 
of  prevention  or  protective  servicss  for  children  in  public  v/elfare  depart- 
ments should  be  encouraged. 

Agnes  K.  Hanna 

Director 

Social  Service  Division 
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JUVENILE  DETENTION  HOME  MENUS 


BreaKfast 

Monday 


June  16-22,  1941 
Dinner 


Supper 


Cornmeal  mush, 
oranges,  toast, 
butter,  jam, 
coffee,  milk 


Tuesda' 


Rolled  wheat, 
stewed  figs, 
toast,  butter, 
jam,  coffee, 
milk 


Wednesday 

Corn  flakes, 
oranges,  toast, 
butter,  jam, 
coffee,  milk 


Thursday 

Rolled  oats, 
grapefruit, 
toast,  butter, 
jam,  coffee, 
milk 


Roast  lamb  and  gravy, 
browned  potatoes, 
diced  carrots,  bread, 
milk,  pineapple  pie 


Pork  sausages, 
escalloped  potatoes, 
spinach,  bread,  milk, 
chocolate-bread 
pudding 


Beef  hearts  with 
dressing,  mashed 
potatoes  and  gravy, 
summer  squash,  bread, 
milk,  cherry  pie 


Beef  tongue  with 
horse-radish  sauce, 
par sley-potatoe  s , 
beets  Harvard,  bread, 
milk,  cinnamon- Indian 
pudding 


Gumbo  soup,  lamb- curry 
with  rice,  banana-nut 
salad,  mayonnaise,  bread 
and  butter,  cocoa,  apricots 
cup  cakes* 


Creamed  corn  soup, 
spaghetti  Italienne, 
lettuce,  cauliflower  and 
pimento  salad,  French 
dressing,  bread  and  butter; 
cocoa,  animal-cookies, 
sliced  peaches 


Barley  soup,  creole  beef 
gumbo,  pickles,  Armenian 
spinach  salad,  bread  and 
butter,  youngberries 


Noodle  soup,  sausage 
cakes,  baked  corn  and 
peppers,  lettuce,  avocado 
and  grapefruit  salad, 
paprika  French  dressing, 
bread  and  butter,  cocoa, 
cherries,  coconut  cookies 
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Breakfast 

Friday 

Cream  of  wheat, 
stewed  prunes, 
tocst,  butter, 
jam,  coffee, 
milk 


Dinner 


Fresh  cod-fish 
with  creole  sauce, 
baked  squash,  baked 
potatoes  and  butter, 
breed,  milk,  currant 
roly-poly  with  lemon 
sauce 


Supper 


Creamed  spinach  soup, 
savory  shrimp  stew, 
lettuce,  cabbage, 
cucumber  and  beet  salad, 
sour  cream  mayonnaise, 
bread  and  butter,  cocoa, 
brormie  cookies,  apricots 


Saturday 

Steel- cut  oats, 
stewed  figs, 
toast,  butter, 
jam,  coffee, 
milk 


Southern  hash,  diced 
creamed  potatoes, 
succotash,  bread, 
milk,  apple  tapioca 
pudding 


Alphabet   soup,    lamb 
croquettes,    lettuce, 
avocado  and  tomato 
salad,  mayonnaise,   bread 
and  butter,    cocoa,    peaches, 
coffee-cake 


Sunday 

Rice  krispies, 
cantaloupe, 
scrambled  eggs 
and  bacon,  toast, 
butter,  jam, 
coffee,  milk 


Crackers,  cheese , 
fresh  figs,  milk 


Roast  beef  and  gravy, 
mashed  potatoes,  garden 
peas,  bread  and  butter, 
milk,  fruit  jello, 
chocolate  cake 

Snack,  7.  P.M.. 

Mixed  cookies,  cherries, 
apricots 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Department  of  Social  Welfare  April  9,  1941 

Berkeley,  California 


Honorable  Frank  H.  Dume 

150  Otis  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Dear  Judge  Dunne: 

I  think  yotx  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a  new  group  of  social  workers 
is  now  completing  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  the 
University  of  California  and  will  be  available  for  positions  early  in  May. 
Twelve  of  the  group  of  88  are  enrolled  in  a  second  year  of  specialized 
graduate  preparation  in  the  fields  of  child  welfare  and  medical  social 
work,  after  having  had  one  year  of  basic  academic  and  field  work  preparation , 
and  several  of  these  expect  to  receive  the  M.A.  degree  in  social  welfare. 

In  the  first  year  group  a  wide  range  of  experience,  age,  and  special  ability 
is  represented.   Thirty  had  had  social  work  experience  before  undertaking 
graduate  social  work  and  many  others  have  worke d  in  other  fields.   Nearly 
half  of  them  are  over  25  years  of  age.  Twenty  of  them  are  men.  A  number 
are  married.   There  are  representatives  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jev/ish  faiths  among  them.  Many  have  had  some  volunteer  or  paid  experience 
in  group  work,  in  public  speaking,  in  community  organization,  and  other 
activities  useful  as  background  for  a  social  worker.   Several  come  from 
small  towns  or  have  expressed  an  interest  in  working  in  rural  areas. 

We  feel  that  among  this  year's  graduates  there  are  a  number  of  people  who 
will  contribute  a  great  dealtto  the  social  welfare  field.  We  would  like 
to  present  them  to  interested  agencies  and  persons,  and  to  advise  them  of 
employment  opportunities  where  they  can  make  use  of  their  particular  skills 
and  training. 

If  you  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  any  of  those  people  we  shall  be 
glad  to  let  them  know  and  tell  them  to  write  directly  to  you.   Or  if  you 
prefer  to  let  us  know  the  nature  of  any  positions  that  may  be  in  prospect 
and  the  particular  qualifications  of  persons  that  you  would  like  for  these 
positions,  we  will  be  glad  to  suggest  to  students  who  meet  these  quali- 
fications that  they  apply  to  you.  We  are  glad  to  write  in  detail  about 
particular  students  when  they  are  being  considered  for  employment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  H.  M.  Cassidy 
Chairman 

HHC:JD 
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EMPLOYEES  AND  SALARIES 


SAN  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT,    JULY  1941 


Name 


Miller,   R.   R. 
Kozak,   Rose  E. 
Winter,    Grace 


Year 
Appointed 

1931 

1940 
1941 


Title 


Chief  Probation  Officer 
Clerk-Stenographer 
Telephone  Operator 


I  lonthly 
Salary 

$400.00 
155.00 
150.00 


REFEREE 


Kohler,  Mary  C. 
Grimes,  Lina 


1929 
19  26 


Referee 
Clerk-Stenographer 


250.00 
135*00 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Irwin,  Dr*   Jean 


194-0 


Senior  Psychologist 


200.00 


BOY  DIVISION 


Clervi,   Harry  A.  1922 

(in  charge) 

Sullivan,    John  1931 

Young,   Roy  0.  1904 

Schermerhorn,    Charles  1930 

Pampanin,    Chester  V.  1940 

Fink,   Isabel  1936 

Eib,  Helen  1940 


Senior  Probation  Officer 

Probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer 
probation  Officer 
Clerk-Stenographer 
Clerk-Stenogra  ohe  r 


240.00 

210.00 
210.00 
210.00 
182.50 
155.00 
155.00 


GIRL  DIVISION 


Hengerer,   Gertrude 

(in  charge) 
Slocum,   Elsia 
Lee,   Edith 
17a  genhal  s ,   Ka the  ri  ne 

Silven,   Garnita 


1938 


Senior  Probation  Officer 


220.00 


1931 

Probation  Officer 

210.00 

1938 

Probation  Officer 

187.50 

1940 

Probation  Officer 

175.00 

1940 

Clerk-Stenographer 

155.00 

Kb 
i$0 

,650.00 

. 

. 
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Heme 


Year 

Appointed 


Leete,  Mary  1931 

(in  charge) 

N*wfield,  Minnie  1915 

Dailey,  Margaret  1934 

Robertiello,  Laura  1939 

Gagos,  .Katherine  1937 

Hawkins,  Helen*  1924 

Mahoney,  Josephine  1932 


Title 


Senior  Frobation  Officer 

Probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer 
probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer 
Cle  rk-Ster ographer 
Clerk-Stenogranher 


Monthly 
Salary 

$235,00 

210.00 
200.'  0 
135.00 
190.00 
185.00 
162.50 


DEPENDENCY  DIVISION 

McGr ores'-,  Rose 

(in  charge) 
Robinson,  Ann 
Duggan,  Irene 
Clements,  Augusta 
Powers,  Lynn 
Strycula,  Thomas 

Leonard,  Dolores 

Schultz,  Wanda 

Lee,  Anne 


1931  Senior  Probation  Officer 

1940  Probation  Officer 

1931  Probation  Officer 

1936  Probation  Officer 
1940  Probation  Officer 
1940  Probation  Officer 

1937  Clerk-Stenographer 

1940  Clerk-Stenographer 

1941  Clerk-Stenographer 


220.00 

180,00 
22  5.00 
192.50 
180,00 
180.00 
155.00 
155.00 
155.00 


COLLECTION  D I  VIS  101! 


Ososke,  George 

Butterwo rth,  Charle  s 
C'Ueill,  Henrietta 
Kollmer,  Katherine 

ACCOUNTING  DIVISION 

1939 
1932 
1912 
1940 

1940 
1929 

Collector 
Probation  Officer 
Cashier 
Clerk-Stenographer 

Senior  Bookkeeper 
Clerk-Typist 

TOTAL  .  . 

195,00 
200.00 
225.00 
155,00 

Ruffino,  Bertram  A, 
Dell'Osso,  Ines 

190,00 
175.00 

.  :';4; 

150.00 

Balance  (page  119) 
Grand  Total 

3. 

07; 

650.00 V 
800.00 

One   day  per  week  in  this  division,   remainder  of  her  time  to  referee' i 
calendars  and  girl  division. 
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Copies  of  this  report 
may  be  secured  from  the 


NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION 


Price  50  cents 


